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Editor te Reader:- 


In January I Warnep You that the 
Assistant Editor and I contemplated a trip 
to Brazil in order to participate in a Srar 
sail boat race series. If you want to know 
what a Srar boat is, it is the type of boat 
in which Bert Williams of Chicago won a 
gold medal for us at the Olympic games in 
Australia. We shipped our boat by steamer 
and flew down, making a number of stops 
both going and coming. The sailing was a 
great success—if you ignore the fact that 
we didn’t win any cups! 

The city and harbor of Rio de Janeiro 
are strikingly beautiful. The city is perched 
on a small amount of land at the foot of a 
series of steep, rocky hills that rise straight 
out of the ocean. The Yacht Club from 
which we sailed was in the shadow of the 
famous ‘‘Sugar Loaf’’ which rises vertically 
about 1500 feet. We saw quite a lot of 
Brazilian life, considering our brief 24 
weeks’ visit, as Star boat sailors every- 
where are a sociable and hospitable lot. 

Brazil is a tremendous country, larger 
in area than the United States. It has every 
resource imaginable, for the -most part 
scarcely tapped. A great deal of the country 
is high level land where the climate is 
excellent. Air transportation connects al- 
most every village in Brazil, but there are 
few roads and fewer railroads. Politics and 
business methods are in a very primitive 
stage so that it is most difficult to make ar- 
rangements for any type of mining or manu- 
facturing development. The greatest need 
in Brazil today is for development of a home 
oil industry but restrictions are such that 
the country will not permit outsiders to do 
it and they cannot do it themselves. 

The Brazilian population, more than 
60,000,000, is very different from ours. 
There is a small layer of wealthy intelligent 
people at the top, followed by a slightly 
larger segment of very capable people in the 
fields of education, business, agriculture and 


government. The great mass of people, 
however, below those levels, is quite primi- 
tive and a large part of the population is 
not adapted at present to industrial ac- 
tivity. Many industries are unionized and 
have very strong leadership. Unfortunately, 
the economy is not rich enough at this time 
to support the level of well-being for the 
working population that is the case in 
North America but, within these limita- 
tions, the unions are very effective. 

One of the interesting things about 
Brazil is the absence of a color line. We met 
ever so many well-to-do Brazilians in busi- 
ness and professional work and it was the 
exception to find one without any trace of 
color. There is truly no distinction in the 
upper social levels. It is a fact, however, 
that no really dark-skinned people are 
ever seen in these upper social levels. This 
seems to be because the dark skinned people 
have, for one reason or another, not 
achieved any economic or professional 
prominence. In short, it seems to be a fact 
that a little color is not objectionable but 
too much is a handicap. 

We met some interesting contrasts 
among Americans. For the most part, they 
stick rogether in their own colonies and 
do not mix much socially with Brazilians. 
Consequently, most of them are looking 
forward to the time they can return home. 
We met a number, however, who have 
avoided this and made their friends among 
the Brazilians. They seemed much more 
content with their lot. It was interesting 
also to hear a great deal of talk about dif- - 
ferences in pay and allowances to men 
representing different American and Euro- 
pean companies. There is a wide variation 
in the scale of such allowances and the dif- 
ferences are not only the cause of much 
discussion but a source of discontent in 
many Cases. 

On the way down we stopped several 
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days in San Juan, Puerto Rico, and motored 
across the island to Ponce where we met 
Luis Ferre whose family owns or controls a 
number of the principal industries in Puerto 
Rico. There are many American companies 
represented there and it is a very favorable 
situation for branch plants of many types 
of American industry. 

A day spent in the Virgin Islands was 
rewarding. Although this is now United 
States territory, it was quite a shock to 
find traffic passing on the left instead of the 
right. This is an inheritance from a brief 
British rule of many years ago, subse- 
quently retained by the Danes. The climate 
in the Virgin Islands is delightful all the 
year around. There isn’t too much to do 
except to buy European products at low 
prices—since St. Thomas is a ‘free port’’— 
unless you like fishing. 

On the way back, we spent a day in 
Caracas, Venezuela, where all but the 
oldest part of the city could be mistaken 
for a bustling American city. This was the 
impression we received also in San Paulo, 
Brazil, where we spent a day before return- 
ing. There, too, there are a great many 
branch manufacturing plants of American 
and European companies. The sky-line of 
San Paulo looks like that of any modern 
American city. 

Our South American neighbors are 
good people to know, and travel there will 
reward you. Over the coming years, Ameri- 
can companies will find more and more to 
interest them in the great South American 
countries. Which reminds me that I was 
successful in finding in Caracas the birth- 
place of the great hero and liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. The other night I saw a TV quiz 
show and was very proud that one of my 
fellow North Americans was able to supply 
that name when asked for the name of the 
liberator of some of the South American 
countries. Most of us don’t know enough 
about these neighbors and fellow Ameri- 
cans—from Venezuela and Colombia in the 
north to Argentina and Chile in the south. I 


wish every reader could have our opportun- 
ity for a first-hand view of South America. 


I was in a restaurant the other day and 
saw something which made me wonder bow to 
figure a gal who is so fussy she insists on Sa? 
instead of coffee but gulps down a Ba." ' 
fashioned with evident enjoyment. 





I aM TOLD THAT A Goop Many RgEapers 
go through the Help and Situations Wanted 
ads ‘“‘just to see what's going on.’’ Some 
months ago I reported how many replies 
advertisers get. A reader wrote not long ago, 
as follows—after advertising in three con- 
secutive issues of Personnel Journal: 


‘During the past few months, conditions 
have improved here and I have decided not 
to make a move at this time. However, 
I want to thank you for your service. The 
quality and type of companies replying to 
my ad were at the top in their fields. I have 
passed up many wonderful opportunities.”’ 





Some Joss—Mrne ror INSTANCE, as 
head of the management consulting firm 
which bears my name—are subject to almost 
continuous interruptions. A job of that kind 
must be built around the willingness to 
accept these interruptions. One of the most 
frustrating experiences any man can have 
is working for somebody who is almost 
always unavailable. This introduction justi- 
fies my readers in asking this question, 
‘What is the proper attitude when someone 
calls or sticks his head in your door?”’ 

My answer is based on a great deal of 
experience from both sides of the door, and 
would go about as follows: One of the 
principal functions of a key executive is 
that of coordination and counseling. And if 
a subordinate needs counseling, he needs it 
when he needs it, so to speak, and not 
next week or “‘some day.”’ 

Most coordination takes place as a by- 
product of a long series of decisions made 
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hour by hour and day by day. When a 
division head seeks a solution to a problem, 
he can be given guidance with the total 
coordinative situation in mind; he needs 
the answer and he must get the coordination 
at a time when it will release his own 
energies and activities through the reaching 
of pertinent decisions. 

Consequently, when a man sticks his 
head in my door my first and immediate 
response is to encourage him to come in, 
no matter who is already in the room— 
with the rarest exceptions. The attitude 
which he perceives must be a willing and 
friendly one. Consequently, a smile, even 
if only a little one, is important and is his 
due. So often, these interruptions can be 
disposed of in short order or a later appoint- 
ment can be established for a full discussion. 
In any event, immediate availability to the 
greatest extent possible is in my judgment 
an imperative necessity if the business of 
the organization is to move along without 
hesitation. 

To the foregoing should probably be 
added one other prescription: When you 
invite a man to talk to you, by all means 
listen to him. We have read and heard a 
great deal in recent years about ‘‘the art of 
listening.’’ It is a hard one to learn and 
an even harder one to practice persistently. 
There are many other things a key executive 
should do but these two are important 
enough to stand alone. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 


Management is not a destination; it’s a journey. 
—F. G. Gommel 





SoME oF My FRIENDS HAVE OccuPIED 
THEIR Spare Time during the past winter 
calculating the cost of ‘‘fringe benefits,”’ 
with startling and disturbing results. On a 
number of occasions, I have pointed out 
that the cost of any employee benefit plan is 
in effect an alternate wage payment. It is 
probably desirable that employees receive 
part of their wages in the form of uniform 


benefits, but they are nevertheless still 
wages, and the costs should be clearly 
measured and considered a part of the 
wage bill. 

These preliminary comments are stimu- 
lated by receiving the American Manage- 
ment Association's program for their special 
conference and seminar on the subject of 
“Controlling Employee Benefit and Pen- 
sion Costs,’’ held in Chicago on March 
11-12. This excellent program provided for 
the first time a thorough review of all 
aspects of employee benefit program costs, 
not overlooking the concern of organized 
labor with the matter. 

One of the most arresting sub-topics 
was “‘Inflation-proof Pensions—Are To- 
day’s Approaches Feasible?’’ I found the | 
outline of the discussion, on the prevention 
of watering-down pension benefits through 
inflation, most stimulating. I doubt that 
enough companies have given sufficient 
thought to this menacing aspect of peasion 
programs. This conference on controlling 
benefit costs was something new and very 
timely. 





One of the most essential ingredients in any man- 
agement development plan is for each member of the 
management group to train, conscientiously and con- 
tinually, one or more outstanding men within the 
organization to qualify as replacements for bimself. 
The most valuable executive is one who is training 
somebody to be a better man than he is. Also, the 
executive is giving himself an education in the proc- 
ess. He is the kind of executive who deserves promo- 
tion and can be promoted because be has someone to 
take bis place. 

R. C. Ingersoll, President 
Borg-Warner Corporation 





“GENERALIST vs. Spgciauist’’ is the 
short title of a battle which has raged for 
many years. Wilbur Edel, personnel ex- 
aminer of the Civil Service Commission of 
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the City of New York, writes about this 
continuing ‘‘battle’’ in an article which 
appears in this issue. He reviews interest- 
ingly the advantages of the generalist 
who is endowed with better than average 
ability versus just any old specialist. 

Mr. Edel’s thesis parallels my own 
experience over a period of many years as a 
personnel director with responsibility for 
employment. We used to be able to hire high 
school graduates in the upper 25% of cleri- 
cal test scores and we made no distinction 
whether they were commercial or academic 
course graduates. We made a better predic- 
tion with academic course boys and they 
more than justified this policy. 

Here is an interesting example: A 
likable young fellow of 18 presented him- 
self for employment, who lacked a high 
school certificate. His intelligence score was 
in the upper 5% and all other scores and 
indications were favorable. That was nearly 
20 years ago. Today this young man is 
assistant personnel director of a company 
which now has 3,000 salaried employees. 

As Mr. Edel points out, there is a 
tendency for employment people to pay too 
much attention to school specialization as a 
qualification for employment. A relatively 
brief period of experience will usually pro- 
vide more and better learning on the subject 
than could usually be acquired in school or 
college. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 
**Rules is for when the brains run out.”’ 
George Papashvily 
in Anything Can Happen 





Micat iT BE TO Your ADVANTAGE tO 
be better known in the personnel field? 
An article in Personnel Journal would make 
you so. Consider this excerpt from a letter 
written us by a member of the American 
Management Association staff. He says: 
‘From the responses and comments I get 
from people I am constantly impressed 
with the keen attention which your readers 
pay to the articles which you publish. 


Among personnel people who drop in to 
AMA programs and seminars, it is quite 
common for me to be introduced to an 
individual who responds by saying that 
he has read an article of mine in Personnel 
Journal. This of course is most flattering, 
and I think is particularly complimentary 
to the Journal.’’ We seldom can resist an 
article by a working personnel man who 
writes from experience on the job. It may 
take six months or more to work it into 
our publication schedule but when it 
eventually appears you, too, may be im- 
pressed by the attention it gets over the 
country and around the world. 





In labor conferences the trouble often is that the 
trade-union delegate does not succeed in explaining the 
demands of the trade unionists in their ‘whole’ 
significance... . The real demand is often in that 
whole demand which lies hidden. The man who has a 
genius for leadership is the one who can make articu- 
late the whole demand. 

M. P. Follett 
in ‘* Creative Experience’’ 





I Brew Orr a Bir recently in this 
column about the prevalent use of profes- 
sional jargon, fuzzy expressions and cliches. 
**At the level of’’ and ‘‘in the area of’’ were 
cited as examples. Soon after the magazine 
came out a friend wrote me, in part: “‘After 
reading your remarks, I looked at my book 
review in the same issue (and found) a 
cliche included among your strongest dis 
likes—‘in the area of'—was in my review! 
Amusing? Maybe. But what was important 
to me, I took the review apart and found 
that I agreed with you. When I reassembled 
it with less trite phrasing it was a better 
report.’’ It usually happens that way! 


Wd May 








Five Manager Development Problems 


ROM the viewpoint of the line manager 
F.. general manager who must consider 
management development as an instrument 
for improving operations, there are five 
important problems which face a company 
installing a management development plan. 
These same five problems ultimately con- 
front the specialist in management develop- 
ment who wishes to maintain an effective 
and ongoing plan as well. 

Basically these aren’t management de- 
velopment problems but, rather, are general 
management problems growing out of a 
management development program. The 
importance of these problems grows out of 
exactly this fact; since it is the general or 
line manager who will insist upon their 
solution before he accepts and whole- 
heartedly applies the management develop- 
ment programs of the specialist. By no 
means insuperable problems, they neverthe- 
less constitute a hurdle to a smooth func- 
tioning management development program 
which the management development di- 
rector must take into consideration in his 
planning. They were not discovered through 
any survey of management development 
managers, but rather from sessions and dis- 
cussions with general managers in com- 
panies having or planning to have formal 
management development plans. Let's look 
at these problems. 

1. Line-staff Relations in Operating the 
Plan. It is not simple to define just what 
role the director of management develop- 
ment will play in installing and administer- 
ing a management development program 
which includes standards, appraisal, re- 


By Gzorce S. Op1orRNE 
Division Manager—Personnel 


American Management Association 





The personnel man who heads up a 
management development program sel- 
dom finds his path strewn with roses. 
For one thing, he can hardly avoid 
stepping on someone's tender toes. The 
author discusses five elements which fre- 
quently give trouble. By stating the 
problems he hopes to help you find 


solutions. 





view, and various forms of executive train- 
ing. If he has power to exert pressure or 
authority in installing systems, he reduces 
the autonomy of the line manager. In de- 
centralized operations this can damage the 
confidence of the line manager in the com- 
pany’s decentralization policy. Without 
authority or great influence to impose his 
plan, the management development man 
may find himself with an awkward, un- 
even, or inconsistent program over-all. 

In even the smaller or less decentralized 
firm, the problem exists of how much sway 
the staff manager of management develop- 
ment may exert over the line manager who 
is responsible for his own area of the busi- 
ness. Many of the regular problems of line- 
staff relationship are aggravated in the 
instance of management development, since 
it is obviously an area in which line support 
is needed; and at the same time across-the- 
board company action is essential for best 
results. 

2. Inter-departmental or Divisional Trans- 
fers of Managers. Another hot potato in 
management development is the problem of 
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inter-division transfers of qualified people 
for promotion or for developmental training 
through job rotation. Very often the man- 
ager of the largest division or the one best 
able to supply talent to the rest of the di- 
visions may be most reluctant to part with 
his good men. It is the contention of some 
managers that such a system penalizes the 
progressive man who builds a strong man- 
agement team; because as long as the 
manager of the less progressive division can 
get by unscathed by drawing on his more 
progressive colleague, there is little incen- 
tive for him to pursue management de- 
velopment aggressively. 


TRANSFER PROBLEMS 


If Factory A’s manager knows that he 
can get a new master mechanic from 
Factory B when his own retires, he is less 
likely to spend time and money cultivating 
one. If he is forced to train by the home 
office, his autonomy is threatened. On the 
other hand, if the manager of Factory B is 
told flatly to transfer one of his good men to 
Factory A, his autonomy is threatened. 

Yet, without flexibility in transfers be- 
tween divisions, the better men in lower 
ranks may tend to become dissatisfied with 
the lack of growth opportunity in the com- 
pany, and quit. Line managers often fear 
“‘raiding’’ by divisions which are expand- 
ing faster than they are, a condition which 
is true in many companies today. Working 
out a satisfactory solution to these prob- 
lems and recommending a sound procedure 
demands of the management development 
man a new form of tact and wisdom. 

3. Proper Use of Psychological Appraisals. 
Here the path is somewhat clearer, since it 
runs between two dangerous extreme po- 
sitions regarding the use of psychological 
appraisals. The most extreme is where com- 
plete and blind reliance upon psychological 
evaluation of management talent is relied 
upon, even in lieu of sound managerial ex- 
perience and judgment of the persons in- 
volved. The result of this extreme position 


is a widely held fear or mistrust of psycho- 
logical evaluation .throughout the man- 
agerial organization. 


Wuen PsycnHotocicat Metrnops 
ARE REJECTED 


The opposite extreme is complete and 
total rejection of psychological testing and 
evaluation in all situations. The ill effects 
here are the loss of the definite plus values 
in the form of scientific data upon which 
decisions may be made in the selection, 
placement, and training of managerial 
personnel. 

The middle road, not always easy to 
find and maintain, is to reap all of the ad- 
vantages and avoid the dangers which 
come from psychological evaluation 
methods. 

4. ‘‘Fitting’’ Management Development 
to the Company. The danger here lies in at- 
tempting to wrap a packaged program, or 
one which is blindly copied from another 
company, around the special circumstances 
of a single company. Each company must 
take the various steps and procedures which 
it needs and adapt them to its own circum- 
stances. 

The organization planning of one com- 
pany does not always work for another; nor 
do the standards of supervisory performance 
in one firm apply to the managers in 
another. The goals of the management de- 
velopment plan must be defined for each 
company, and often must be revised as time 
goes on. 

Developing people for better per- 
formance where they are may be the goal in 
one company; while development for ex- 
pansion may be the goal elsewhere. Still a 
third company may find itself faced with 
both these problems, and must decide 
which people it wishes to single out for 
advancement, and who should be trained for 
better performance where he stands. 

5. Getting the Program Off the Dime. 
Getting started, or making constructive 
changes, seems to be a major problem in 
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many management development plans. 
Months add into years in many firms while 
an infinite number of preliminary problems 
await solution before the management de- 
velopment plan gets under way, or is en- 
larged, or takes on a meaningful role in the 
company. 


Support at Top EssENTIAL 


Often this centers in problems of get- 
ting top management interest and support, 
or perhaps in getting some reluctant line or 
division managers to move of their own 
accord. Many managers who are in hearty 
agreement in principle, somehow never 
quite get around to writing their standards 
for subordinates, never find time to ap- 
praise and review the performance, and 
somehow overlook the opportunities for 
coaching understudies. 

Most often it is some distant group 
called ‘“They’’ which holds responsibility 
for the delay. There is little point going into 
who “‘They’’ are, for they are familiar 


figures in every organization. In native 
ability to block management development 
programs through inaction, nobody is more 
influential. It is sometimes noted that two 
persons are helpful in overcoming this 
formidable group: the first is the company 
president who is insistent that a program 
be gotten under way, and the second is a 
consultant who comes in and recommends 
specific action. 

Admittedly this article has not been a 
‘““How-to"’ piece. Rather, it has defined 
some of the pressing problems which 
general managers most often see in manage- 
ment development. This posing of problems 
should by no means be considered as a sug- 
gestion that management development 
won't work or shouldn't be tried. On the 
contrary, in defining our problems and 
clarifying their nature and extent, these 
problems are reduced to proportion, and 
their very definition will suggest solutions 
to the sagacious and resourceful manage- 
ment development manager. 
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(Continued on page 11) 








This Boss Calls Workers “People” 


W: ARE in a wondrous time of 
employee relations ‘techniques’. We 
have executive development programs to 
give a ‘hot foot’ to drowsy brains, pre- 
cision-milled job evaluation scales to dol- 
lar-measure the work we all do, scientific 
studies of mass motivation and human 
behavior to turn up old truths discovered 
by new researchers. We find, for instance, 
that employees are people and sometimes 
‘funny’ to boot—even more, that they like 
to work for people they like. Us employee 
relations scientists never had it so good. 
Never have so many been so busy on so 
many projects. 

If you are still with this, don’t go 
away. Let’s strike a blow for employees 
as people—individual people, like an em- 
ployee. I have a neighbor. He's not very 
scientific. You may even say he’s simple. In 
addition, he’s never away from home at 
management conferences, so he is n0 
prophet. He has a small auto parts manu- 
facturing plant that houses 250 people. 
Anyway, that’s what he calls them, people. 

I tried the scientific ‘approach’ on him. 
‘How do you go about indoctrinating your 
new employees?’’, and just to make it 
better, “What do you do about orienting 
employees to new environments?”’ He went 
blank on me as if I was talking Hindustani. 
Then he recovered with, ‘‘Oh, you mean 
getting people acquainted?”’ 

You said it—he’s simple. To prove it 
by his own words, he followed through. 
“These people who work with me are like 
my neighbors. I just try to answer what 
they think about the place before somebody 
tells them wrong. I’m ‘people’, I hope, on or 
off the job. I'm the owner as well as the 
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Beneath the bantering there's a real 
point in this sketch of an old-fashioned 
employer who treats his people as 
friends and neighbors. It isn’t that 
he's against ‘‘the scientific approach’’ 
and our several employee ‘‘techniques’’ , 
but—well, the piece was originally 
headed only *‘You Said It—He's Sim- 
ple!” 





boss, but in my place, we work like we are 
building a neighbor's barn—all together.”’ 

It occurred to me that here was a very 
unscientific mind. He probably couldn't 
pass 95% of the tests us scientists worked 
up for the kind of job he carved out for 
himself. I later asked him how much he 
was getting in mental wages. Us scientists 
claim no job is worth what it pays unless 
it has mental wages along with the dollars. 
Well, that about lowered the boom, because 
when I finished explaining what I meant, 
I switched the subject. I didn’t have the 
heart to make him face it. He'd look awful, 
sobbing to himself over his stock certifi- 
cates. 

To go back a bit, my neighbor and I 
met when my hacienda was built next to 
his villa. He went out of his way to be 
neighborly, offered me all sorts of informa- 
tion about the community. Afterwards, I 
came to know that he personally does the 
same thing with every new person he takes 
on in his plant. It began to sink in that 
this fellow was acting as if he had read 
Alexander Pope’s, ‘“The proper study of 
mankind is man’’. I'm a scientific man 
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myself but I won't fault him just for choos- 
ing people over ‘techniques.’ 

He's got mental quirks on some sub- 
jects. Here is a fr’instance on Job Security. 
He says you'd think everybody was hang- 
ing on by a thread—unions crying poor 
mouth, their members with money in the 
bank and no color television to spend it on. 
A few years back, they were all out for 
pensions. Now they got them. Like people 
all over, they don’t want what they have. 
They want Job Security. To prove it, he 
says, they are now out to make company 
retirement an unfair labor practice—the 
same as discharge without cause. Actually, 
according to him, what people wanted was 
the pleasant feeling of being able to retire 
while keeping on the job. 

The solution he favors is to let them 
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work part-time, up to the maximum of 
what the law lets them earn and still get 
Social Security. He thinks that the pension 
he pays for, plus Social Security, plus part- 
time, ought to satisfy everybody. As he 
sees it, the other answer is higher Social 
Security and more payroll taxes, because 
the dollar is shrinking every year. He thinks 
in his own case that people in the com- 
munity wouldn't be friendly to him very 
long if old Joe Smith, with him 30 or 40 
years, had to walk down the street to the 
Mission Soup House with patched pants. 

That puts it up to us scientists. If 
there’s a better way, we ought to come up 
with it soon. There’s a lot of characters 
ready to crawl out from under the rocks 
and saturate the voting older population 
with a nostalgia for the ‘good old days’ 
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Good “Generalists” May Excel 
In Many “Specialist” Jobs 


By Witsur Eper 


Personnel Examiner, The City of New York 
Department of Personnel, Civil Service Commission 


Most two thousand years ago Pliny 
the Elder suggested that the shoe- 
maker devote himself exclusively to foot- 
wear and offer no opinion about things 
above the ankle. Today every job, seem- 
ingly, requires a specialist—and a particular 
kind of training, even at the entrance 
level. And the more complex our activities 
become, the more we divide, subdivide and 
re-subdivide our job classifications. 

Only very recently has it become ap- 
parent that some employers feel it possible 
to recruit on the basis of general intelli- 
gence rather than specific training or ex- 
perience. Thus, in the past year we have 
seen recruitment programs predicated on 
the belief that a college graduate with a 
liberal arts degree may become just as 
valuable an employee as the person who 
has concentrated on a narrower field of 
study. 

The Federal Civil Service Commission 
recognized this when in 1955 it replaced 
over 100 junior-level specialist examina- 
tions with the general ‘‘Federal Service 
Entrance Examination.’’ New York State, 
too, has recently developed a general 
entrance-level examination, although it 
still relies on supplementary tests in certain 
fields. As Herrymon Maurer in Fortune and 
David A. Shepard in the Atlantic Monthly 
pointed out last year, some of the larger in- 
dustrial firms are also making a point of 
broadening their canvass of non-specialist 
graduates. 

Some personnel officers feel that in- 
dustry generally is turning to this view, but 
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Recruit for general intelligence. A su- 
perior ‘‘generalist’’ will frequently 
prove a better buy than the run-of-the- 
mill specialist, even in a highly tech- 
nical or ‘‘professional’’ job. The 
author feels that employers ‘‘make the 
mistake of assuming that spectalization 
in operational matters makes necessary 
an identical pattern of specialization 
in recruitment.’’ This, he believes, is a 
serious error “which serves only to 
compound, if not create, the [manpower] 
shortages we all deplore.”’ 





they would be hard put to support that 
contention if they were to go beyond the 
relatively few industrial giants which are 
known to be far advanced in personnel 
practices. Inquire at any employment 
agency, a source upon which tens of thou- 
sands of small firms rely, and you will learn 
how difficult it is to place people who can- 
not meet very exact specifications. Investi- 
gate the medium- and larger-sized firms and 
discover how many are staffed by personnel 
officers and interviewers who accept with- 
out question the narrow requirements which 
their specialty-minded management and 
operating divisions lay down. 
Unfortunately, even the pioneers seem 
to have adopted the “‘generalist’’ recruiting 
only because they have been forced to do so 
by the tight labor market. Later they find— 
often to their great surprise—that the non- 
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specialists sometimes do very well. Rela- 
tively few employers have made the basic 
discovery that the overwhelming majority 
of jobs—even in the so-called technical and 
professional fields—can be learned and 
handled effectively by the intelligent non- 
specialist. 

A personnel technician in the New 
York area recently put it this way: ‘““Take 
any superior college graduate, or even high 
school graduate, and within the normal 
training period for an entrance-level po- 
sition, you will find that good training can 
develop him into an employee who is at 
least as effective as the average graduate 
with a major in the field of study formerly 
considered ‘essential’ for the job.”’ 


How Mucxu Dogs Cottecz MEAN? 


This view is based partly on some 
general conclusions as to the value of our 
college specializations and partly on em- 
pirical evidence. As to the first; we often 
give too much weight to a candidate's 
proud boast that he has “‘majored in so- 
and-so and has had umpteen hours in the 
special field of such-and-such.’’ How much 
does this mean so far as ability to do a 
particular job is concerned? 

Teachers and employers alike will 
agree that specialization in college does not 
automatically equip a student to fill a par- 
ticular post in industry or government. The 
average economics major, for example, is 
quite unprepared to work, without further 
training, as a junior economic analyst 
either in a business consulting firm or the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The average 
chemistry major is just as poorly equipped 
to earn his pay as an analyst in a manu- 
facturer’s laboratory. 

For every entrance-level position the 
novice must learn two things: the particu- 
lar objectives of the organization employing 
him, and the particular methods which 
serve best to reach those objectives. These 
things he can learn nowhere but in the 
organization that hires him. And these are 


precisely the things that the superior non- 
specialist can learn at least as fast as the 
average specialist. 


Goop GENERALIsT vs. Mepiocre SPECIALIST 


Another generalization, often over- 
looked, is that in every field of specializa- 
tion the distribution of abilities includes a 
few who are very good, a few who are very 
bad (but who still get college degrees), and 
many who range from poor through 
mediocre to fairly good. How much better 
to recruit from, say, the top 25% in general 
ability than to insist on specialization in 
each of the desired fields and have to settle 
for mediocrity—or worse—in all categories. 

Any personnel officer who has had an 
opportunity to see both types of recruit- 
ment in practice can testify to the effective- 
ness of the one in which emphasis is placed 
upon general intelligence rather than 
specialization. He can readily cite such 
examples as these: 

A political science major, with not a 
single course in physical science, succeeded 
in a research and writing job in the petro- 
chemical field where another candidate, 
with an engineering major and chemistry 
minor, had failed. 

A bachelor of arts, with no background 
in educational testing, went directly into a 
testing agency to become in a relatively 
short time an accomplished technician in 
that field. 

A high school graduate entered govern- 
ment service as an untrained clerk, but was 
capable within a few years of assuming an 
administrative post involving detailed 
systems work. 

A two-year college student became a 
successful personnel officer for a medium- 
sized steel manufacturer without benefit of 
a single course in personnel work. 


GENERALIST ON A PERSONNEL JoB 


The last example calls to mind an inci- 
dent which occurred in a management 
office with which I am familiar. A relative 
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newcomer to the staff, and to the field of 
personnel management, was assigned to 
assist in drafting a plan for organizing and 
operating a personnel office in a branch of 
the parent organization. 

After several weeks of reading and 
analyzing the materials available in the 
main office, the would-be technician sat 
down and wrote an outline of a proposed 
system, including a set of what seemed to 
him to be the basic principles suggested by 
the data he had studied. 

As a test of his ideas he asked another 
newcomer, who had a background of study 
in management, to read his summary. The 
““specialist’’ read quickly through the 
familiar material, gasped in surprise and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Ye gods, I took six courses and 
spent three months preparing a graduate 
paper before arriving at exactly these same 
conclusions!’ 

One response to a recitation of such 
cases is that these represent not the top 
25%, but the top 2.5%. This is not true of 
any one of the cases mentioned. Other com- 
ments are, “‘Of course, everyone knows a 
capable person can learn as much by experi- 
ence as he could in school,” or, “‘You'’re 
just repeating the old adage that ‘experi- 
ence is the best teacher’.”’ 

However true these statements may be, 
they miss the point entirely. The point is 
that a capable person, with or without 
special schooling, can learn at a much more 
rapid rate than the run-of-the-mill special- 
ist. Because of this he can become, for a 
particular organization, as much of a 
specialist during his training period as the 
average individual who has taken the pre- 
scribed college courses for that specialty. 
And as time goes on, the former will de- 
velop into the more valuable employee. 


Wauat Asovut Sctentist Joss? 


The severest challenge to this way of 
thinking invariably comes from organiza- 
tions which need people to work in the 
physical sciences or professions such as 


medicine, law, etc. Where statutes require a 
license before the practice of a particular 
occupation, the recruitment officer has no 
choice and there is no point in raising a 
question as to whether superior general 
intelligence is preferable to average ac- 
complishment in the special field. 

Apart from that type of case, however, 
the question is worth considering. We know 
that in the not too distant past, for ex- 
ample, many engineers, chemists and other 
scientists were home-grown rather than 
college-cultured. It is interesting to read 
Mr. Shepard's reference to one company 
which hired a liberal arts student ‘‘with the 
express intention of turning him into an 
electrical engineer.”’ 

As we go down the line into fields in 
which learning involves fewer specific de- 
tails and less complex combinations of 
details, the advantage of the superior 
generalist over the average specialist be- 
comes more apparent. Administration and 
management are areas which probably 
offer the best opportunities for recruitment 
on the basis of general ability. 


CANDIDATEs Must STILu BE SCREENED 


All this is not to suggest that the re- 
cruiting officer can dispense with tests of 
specific knowledge or aptitude, or devices 
such as the personal interview. From the 
first two he can ascertain, for example, 
whether the applicant has sufficient facility 
with figures to make him a reasonable 
prospect for statistical or accounting work. 
The interview may reveal whether he is 
likely to be attracted by the operations of a 
particular organization, or if he will fit in 
personality-wise. But these are added 
screening devices. The single most useful 
guide is a test or record of the candidate's 
general ability. 

It is my firm belief that, within the 
limitation already mentioned, the firm or 
agency which recruits its entrance-level 


(Continued on page 24) 








Training Needs Spotted 
by Attitude Surveys 


| sarang one of the most rewarding uses 
of attitude surveys is to help deter- 
mine where training is needed. No training 
program can be really effective unless it is 
based on a sure knowledge of needs. How- 
ever, surveys are not perfect, and leaning 
too heavily on them has misled many in- 
dustrial relations managers about the true 
cause of people-centered problems. I firmly 
believe that no definite conclusions should 
be drawn from employees’ responses until a 
number of them have been talked with after 
the survey. 

Many times it is found that the response 
to a survey is symptomatic of a problem 
that cannot be spotted without careful fol- 
lowup. But the survey can start the inter- 
viewing in the right direction. The skillful 
training man knows this and uses the atti- 
tude survey as a valuable guide for inter- 
views that uncover training problems. 

Trouble spots uncovered by the survey 
do not always mean training is necessary. It 
would be extremely unwise to start training 
where the difficulty can be corrected by 
direct action such as job changes, improved 
working conditions, better ventilation, and 
so on. Unnecessary training has sometimes 
discredited the attitude survey as a useful 
management tool. At the same time, a 
warning is in order that a survey should not 
be made at all unless the management in- 
tends to take action to correct troublesome 
situations—and many times the “‘action”’ 
called for is training. 

Here is one time-tested way in which 
attitude surveys have proved useful in spot- 
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A well-handled attitude survey can be 
extremely valuable to management in 
revealing trouble spots where training 
may be needed. But the author warns 
against jumping to conclusions. The 
real trouble may be quite different from 
what appears on the surface. Careful 
analysis of responses, followed by 
skillful interviewing to check your 
findings, is essential. 





ting where training could improve morale 
and efficiency, and help maintain high 
quality standards. Some items in you 
survey will have to do with the employees’ 
feelings about their jobs. The items may be: 
‘Lots of the time I’m tired and worn out 
on the job."’ ““My job is boring, dull, un- 
interesting.’’ ‘“The hours of work are too 
long.’’ ‘‘There is too much pressure on my 
job."’ “‘My pay is too low for the type of 
work."’ ‘‘I am not paid as fairly as other 
employees.”’ 

Negative responses of this sort by a 
sizable number of people give the training 
man some useful hints. A job that is re- 
ported tiring, dull, too pressured, or poorly 
paid may very well indicate improper job 
orientation. Pay matters may point to a 
need for better understanding of job re- 
quirements by the employees—and in some 
cases for a better defining of the job by the 
supervisor. 

Both of these deficiencies may point to 
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a need for supervisory training in several 
directions. The training department then 
may want to sit down with the people in- 
volved (both workers and supervisors) to 
examine in detail the possibility of starting 
a program of job instruction, job orienta- 
tion training, supervisory training in job 
instruction, human relations instruction, 
and training in company policies for em- 
ployees. 


Fottow-up INTERVIEWING NEEDED 


It is easy to experiment on the basis of 
an attitude survey. But using the responses 
as an indication of trouble is hard work and 
necessitates that the trainer develop first- 
class interviewing skills. The trainer can 
get to the source of the problem and obtain 
useful long range results when the question- 
naire is followed up skillfully. Above all 
else, the training program must be tailored 
to the individual needs of the organization, 
and the managers must ‘‘sell’’ to themselves 
that a particular course of action is indi- 
cated. 

Attitude surveys usually aim at finding 
the employees’ feeling about their super- 
visors, and the policies of the company. 
Other questions cover working conditions 
and pay and also get employee reactions 
about supervision and management. Often 
people use low pay and bad working con- 
ditions only as an excuse for complaining. 
Sometimes this is only a symptom of the 
real trouble—trouble with the boss. 

For instance, here are some of the items 
that give direct responses about the super- 
visor. ‘“My boss tells us exactly what he 
expects."” ““My boss knows his job.”” ““My 
boss is a good organizer.’ The response to 
these items can be directly applied to deter- 
mine the need for supervisory training. 
Negative responses should lead the training 
man to make a move to get more informa- 
tion. If the follow-up shows a lack of re- 
spect for the boss, it is likely the rest of the 
survey concerning other areas will point in 
this direction also. 


AppRAISING [TEMs ABOUT MANAGEMENT 


Negative reactions to the following 
statements about management are also very 
enlightening: ‘‘Management gives clear-cut 
orders and imstructions.’” ‘‘Management 
operates the company smoothly and effi- 
ciently."’ ‘Management is really trying to 
make this a good place to work.’ However, 
it has been my experience that responses 
about top management are usually aimed at 
the failings of the first-line supervisor. Top 
management remains pretty mysterious to 
the average employee. 

It may be a good idea, however, to 
analyze the shortcomings of the manage- 
ment people. Unrealistic, out-dated and un- 
wise policies can do much harm to the 
effectiveness of first-line supervision. And 
poor top management causes inefficiency 
which can lead to low employee morale. 
Many successful training programs are 
tailored to fit the needs of both the first- 
line supervisor and top management. In the 
long run this usually means better super- 
vision. 

After getting to the core of the super- 
visory problem, the training man may find 
that the survey has tipped off a need for 
human relations training, for improving 
communications, and for training super- 
visors in dealing with people-centered 
problems. The training department can 
tailor its program to fit the needs of each 
department or of particular individuals in a 
department. By so tailoring a program, you 
obtain results faster and acceptance is easier 
to win. 


GetTtiInc MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


Interviews with top management con- 
cerning the survey should help gain ac- 
ceptance for long-range programs rather 
than for one-time corrective sessions. The 
interview should also help to make manage- 
ment understand that there is no training 
formula that will guarantee that the next 
attitude survey will amount to a glowing 
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tribute to the company and its management 
team. 

Most companies hope the attitude 
survey will tell them some good things. And 
it would be a very desperate situation if it 
failed to do so. But a frank and honest look 
at a survey where the majority of responses 
is good can also be helpful. 

People are motivated to work for recog- 
nition, praise, security, a chance for ad- 
vancement, and to receive acceptance as 
part of an organized group. Even when re- 
sponse to a survey is excellent, there is 
usually a small group that has failed to re- 
ceive what might be called motivated 
leadership from the supervisor. They may 
represent only a fraction of the total work 
force. But this fraction can be the core from 
which spreads discontent and poor morale. 

This means that each unit must be 
studied with care and each supervisor 
should be briefed thoroughly concerning 
the results of the survey. Many supervisors 
can be convinced that they need to use their 
human resources better when they see how 
their people react. For those supervisors 
who seem to have failed in fulfilling the 
needs of their work force, the training de- 
partment should be of concrete assistance. 
Motivation training can be designed for 
individuals or for a whole work group. 
Above all, it must be designed for the 
variables of each situation. 

To do any of this training, a full-time 
training staff is not an absolute necessity. 
Training is largely a management responsi- 
bility. And in the realm of people-centered 
problems it is the duty of top management 
to instruct middle management, and so on 
down the line. 


No Survey Gives ‘“‘ALL THE ANSWERS” 


Where there is a training organization 
it can become a valued advisor to manage- 
ment. However, it should avoid giving the 
impression that it thinks it has “‘all the 
answers.’’ Where there is no special training 
staff, motivation improvement should be 
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under the direction of a competent and 
fairly high-level officer of the company. 

It has been charged that attitude surveys 
have become a fad in recent years. In some 
instances this charge is justified. But in 
many cases their usefulness has been demon- 
strated. The training specialist should 
guard against using the survey too dog- 
matically. It is easy to fall into the habit of 
predicting needs on the basis of a below- 
average response. But what happens after 
an extensive training effort if the next 
survey shows a lower average? 

A final warning: every training man 
should remember that, no matter how care- 
fully the surveys are given and the results 
studied, they may not always show a 
trouble spot. The trainer must take care not 
to “dream up’’ training needs where they 
don’t exist. He must guard against trying 
to find problems that do not represent the 
needs of the organization. Finally, the 
trainer must reach whenever possible for 


_ the help and advice of others. 
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Industrial Relations Directors: 
An Annotated Bibliography 


Part C—Functions, Scopz, AND OsyjECTIVES 


or INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 


ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


1. Anonymous, *‘The Function and Scope of 


Personnel Administration,’ Personnel, Vol. 
24, No. 1, July, 1947, pp. 5-8. 


Sets forth the objectives of personnel administration. 
Describes the requirements for achieving these objec- 
tives. Discusses the responsibilities of top management, 
the specialist, and the line organization in personnel 
administration. 


. Anonymous, “What's Happening to Arbi- 
tration? A Personnel Director Speaks His 
Mind,” Personnel, Vol. 31, No. 1, July, 1954, 
PP- 59-55- 

Discusses what arbitration is and is not; cites the draw- 


backs of relying on precedent in arbitration; strongly 
indicrs the ‘sociological approach”’ to arbitration. 


. Appley, Lawrence A., ‘The Significance of 
Personnel Administration in the Modern 
Corporation,’” AMA Personnel Series, No. 
111, Measuring Results of Personnel Functions, 
1947, PP- 3-5- 


The author makes the following poinzs: (1) Personnel 
administration is that activity of management that 
deals with human resources. (2) Personnel administra- 
tion is the most important management activity. (3) It 
is the most difficult management activity. (4) These 
responsibilities require trained, qualified supervisors 
and managers. Personnel activities must be evaluated 
in terms of its results: getting competent people for 
the organization, increased production or lower labor 
costs, and holding competent people on the job. 


. Bakke, E. Wight, ‘Labor and Management 
Look Ahead,’” AMA Personnel Series, No. 
98, Reconciling Labor and Management Phi- 
losopbies, 1946, pp. 9-25. 


By D. E. McFarianp 


Labor and Industrial Relations Center 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
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Though you've read widely on personnel 
subjects, it's likely that some articles 
you wouldn't want to miss have escaped 
your attention in the last five years or 
so. This is the fourth and concluding 
section of a bibliography which you may 
find suggestive and useful. 





Examines the basic tenets of management's idea of 
what constitutes workable industrial relations, compar- 
ing the tenets to union leaders’ outlook on labor prob- 
lems. Discusses objectives of industrial relations, 
management prerogatives, and concepts of ‘‘union 
responsibility.”’ 


. Barkin, Solomon, ‘‘A Trade Unionist Ap- 
praises Management Personnel Philoso- 
phy,’ Harvard Business Review, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 5, September, 1950, pp. 59-64. 


The author asserts that union representation of workers 
has brought only slight changes in personnel practices, 
with no change in the philosophy which prefers indi- 
vidual to collective bargaining. Compares the “‘logics’’ 
of management with the “‘logics’’ of the trade union. 


6. Bergen, Garret L., “‘Fashions, Fallacies, 


and Fundamentals,’ AMA Personnel Series, 
No. 132, The Human Relations Job of Personnel 
Management, 1950, Pp. 31-40. 


The author analyzes the function and goals of the 
personnel department. Describes the areas of important 
future personnel activity—what the personnel adminis- 
trator can expect in the next ten years, especially in 
regard to human behavior. Predicts an emphasis on the 
individual and his behavior. 


7. Brown, Richard Porter, ‘‘What the Per- 


sonnel Department Should do for the Line 








Io. 


It. 
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Executive,’’ AMA Manufacturing Series, 
No. 212, Gearing Up for Better Production, 
1953, PP- 40-45. 


Tells what the personnel department should do in an 
organization in regard to selection, training, com- 
pensation, working conditions, steady employment, 
recognition of the individual, communication, welfare, 
tating and negotiations. 


. Daugherty, Carroll R., ‘‘Some Labor- 


Management Trends and Their Implica- 
tions,” AMA Personnel Series No. 161, 
What's New on the Labor-Management Front, 
1955» PP- 3-19- 


Discusses trends in labor relations from both union and 
management views. Emphasizes changes in attitudes of 
management and union leaders. Describes trend toward 
““Boulewareism’’ and toward “‘Fairlessness’’ as manage- 
ment responses to unions. ‘‘Boulewareism’’ circum- 
vents unions in communicating with workers; ‘‘Fair- 
lessness’’ secks harmony in living and working with 
unions. 


. Daykin, Walter L., ‘‘The Function of Per- 


sonnel Management,"’ Personnel, Vol. 26, 
No. 4, January, 1950, pp. 265-268. 


The author sees personnel management in sociological 
terms as ‘‘an accommodation to a conflict situation.” 
Devolving out of industrial unrest, personnel techniques 
are instruments of control and remedy. Personnel 
management is ‘‘an accelerator of the trend toward 
industrial democracy,”’ a “‘social technology,”’ and ‘‘a 
sound business policy.” 


Drucker, Peter F., ‘‘ Personnel Management: 
Its Assets and Liabilities,’’ Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry, Vol. 63, June, 1954, pp. 
42-43. 


The author feels that personnel administration and 
human relations are vital factors in running any busi- 
ness. He discusses the foundation of these fields and the 
progress made in confronting and easing the problems. 
He critically analyzes the present role of the specialist 
and the manager in managing people, and he discusses 
the possibility that the reason for so little building on 
the foundations of the two disciplines lies in the 
inadequacies of their foundations. 
Dunlop, John T., and Myers, Charles A., 
“The Industrial Relations Function in 
Management,”’ Personnel, Vol. 31, No. 5, 
March, 1955, pp. 406-413. 
The authors believe that the divergent views of the 
of industrial relations function in management 
should be studied. They see a difference between the 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


expressions of managers and their actual practices. They 
focus on decision-making as the key process relating 
industrial relations to management. They raise ques- 
tions for further study, in three categories: (1) classi- 
fication of organizational arrangements, (2) appraisal 
of results, and (3) recommendations for desirable ar- 
rangements. 


Knowles, W. H., ‘*The Limitations of Per- 
sonnel Management," Personnel Journal, Vol. 
31, No. 4, September, 1952, pp. 138-144. 


The author asks whether personnel management is not 
trying to do the impossible. Does the money spent bring 
a satisfactory return? Criticizes definitions from several 


leading textbooks which imply that personnel manage- 
ment can mold employee lives, attitudes, etc. 


Livingstone, Raymond S., ‘‘The Changing 
Concept of the Personnel Function,’’ AMA 
Personnel Series, No. 130, Industrial Appli- 
cations of Medicine and Psychiatry, 1949, pp. 
18-31. 


Stresses indications of a revival of emphasis on the 
individual in personnel management, minimizing the 
need for intermediaries and third parties. Describes 
employer enlightenment on better human relations with 
employees. 


Martin, John E., ‘‘The Role of the Per- 
sonnel Group in Industrial Survival,’’ AMA 
Personnel Series, No. 159, Personnel Manage- 
ment in a Competitive Society, 1954, Ppp. 3-16. 


Our industria! future depends on the improved efficiency 
of our work force—which cannot be accomplished 
without an alert, intelligent, tough-minded personnel 
group working with and advising other members of the 
management team. The two most critical areas in the 
efficient use of labor are: (1) the formal labor agreement, 
and (2) informal relationships with employees. 


Masse, Benjamin L., ‘‘Industrial Relations 
and Social Change,’’ AMA Personnel 
Series, No. 106, Industrial Relations and 
Social Change, 1947, Pp- 9-17. 


Examines some of the institutionalized aspects of in- 
dustr.al relations, and asserts that personnel manage- 
ment must take them into account in building better 
relations between management and labor. Traces a 
large part of the conflict between management and 
labor to intellectual rather than emotional sources. 


McGregor, Douglas, ‘‘The Staff Function 
in Human Relations,’’ Journal of Social Is- 
sues, Vol. IV, No. 3, Summer, 1948, pp. 6-23. 
Discusses major problems of management in effectively 
using staff executives. There are wide divergencies in 
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practice and theory, within managements. It is absurd 
and unworkable to relegate ail personnel work to a 
central department. Methodology of personnel depart- 
ments is less well understood than their objectives. 
Healthy human relations can only be achieved by line 
management, with the staff unit working as an aid to 
line authority. 


. National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
“Organization of Personnel Administra- 
tion,”’ Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 73, 
1946. 


The report covers the personnel organization in ten 
companies, Armstrong Cork, L. S. Aryes, Caterpillar 
Tractor, Dayton Power and Light, General Foods, 
Johns-M.nville, Monsanto Chemical, Owens-Illinois, 
Rheem Manufacturing, and Thompson Products. It gives 
company background, background of industrial rela- 
tions, and the organization of personnel administration 
in these corapanies. Organizational charts are given. 


. National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
**Personnel Activities in American Busi- 
ness,’” Studies in Personnel Policies, No. 86, 
November, 1947. 


The report names nine functions of personnel adminis- 
tration that appear quite frequently in organizational 
structure. It also covers employees in training programs, 
management-union dealings, employee security, com- 
pany medical and health services, employee purchasing 
facilities, wage and salary administration, special per- 
sonnel methods and activities, information for em- 
ployees, recreation, and miscellaneous services. The 
report also includes charts, made from a national 
survey, that show current trends. 


. Owen, W. V., “Some Personnel Adminis- 
tration Problems of Co-ordination and 
Policy-Making,"’ Personnel, Vol. 27, No. 1, 


July, 1950, pp. 62-65. 


The author says that personnel policies grow sometimes 
without any thought of how they are related. New 
policies are introduced as the situation demands without 
regard for the over-all picture. He suggests the installa- 
tion of an over-all flexible policy that will relate all the 
policies and allow for changes when they become 
necessary. 


. Piccoli, George J., and Hubbard, C. Capes, 
‘Industrial Relations and the Small Com- 
pany,"’ Personnel, Vol. 28, No. 3, Novem- 


ber, 1951, Ppp. 211-224. 


The authors use the results of a survey by the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, to compare the industrial rela- 
tions of companies employing less than 100 people with 
companies employing between 100 and 500 people. 
They feel that the comparison reveals weaknesses that 


can be corrected. They also feel that small companies 
should study current union demands of large com- 
panies and clarify their industrial relations policies. 


. Pigors, Paul and Faith, ‘* Who Should Make 


Personnel Policies?’’ Personnel, Vol. 27, No. 
3, November, 1950, pp. 176-189. 


The authors feel that management should decentralize 
policy thinking. Every member of the organization who 
is able should participate. The authors list eleven steps 
in the policy process: initiating a policy, fact finding, 
recommending a policy to top management, putting it 
in writing, explaining and discussing it, adopting and 
launching a policy, releasing it throughout the com- 
pany and to the union, administering a policy, fol- 
low-up, evaluating an existing policy, and restating or 
reforming a policy. 


. Seybold, Geneva, “Labor Relations—Part 


of Personnel Administration?’’ Management 
Record, Vol. XV, No. 12, December, 1953, 
PP- 437-440; 462-463. 


Presents the thinking of management officials, including 
company presidents, consultants and personnel ad- 
ministrators, on whether or not labor relations should 
be co-ordinated at the president's level, or at some lower 
level. Reasons for separating the two functions are 
given, followed by reasons for co-ordinating the two 
under one executive. 


. Simon, Raymond, “‘ Press Relations Often a 


Personnel Function,’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 
31, March, 1953, pp. 377-380. 


The A-B-C’s of good press relations where they par- 
ticularly apply to personnel people. 


. Smyth, Richard C.,*‘ A Practical Philosophy 


of Labor Relations,’’ Personnel, Vol. 27, No. 
2, September, 1950, pp. 101-104. 


Lists and comments on labor's attitudes and actions in: 
war mobilization, labor stability, political activity, 
collective bargaining, wages, hours, management's 
rights, social welfare, and guaranteed wages. The au- 
thor concludes that union leaders know what they 
want but they don’t know if it will be good for them 
or if they will like it when they get it. 


. Spates, Thomas G., ‘‘ An Objective Scrutiny 
of Personnel Administration,’’ AMA Per- 
sonnel Series, No. 75, An Objective Scrutiny 
of Personnel Administration, 1944, pp. 3-16. 


Considers basic definitions and concepts in personnel 
work. Criticizes the inadequate and inaccurate ter- 
minology used in personnel administration. After pre- 
senting his dissatisfaction with definitions of industrial 
relations, personnel work, et cetera, the author gives 
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his own definitions as a contrast. He gives several 
specific illustrations of “good” personnel practices. 


26. Spates, Thomas G., ‘*The Competition for 
, # Leadership in a Welfare Economy,’ AMA 


| Personnel Series, No. 124, The Practical 
Meaning of Management Statesmanship, 1949, 
Ppp. 3-11. 


The author is concerned with the effect that the forces of 
communism, socialistic collectivism, and central govern- 
ment have had on our national life. He feels that unions 
and the government are competing for the leadership 
of the American people and feels business should get 
back into the picture. He gives an ‘‘American Code of 
Personnel Administration’’ with 16 major parts to be 
used by business. By treating employees like human 
beings he feels that business can assure leadership in 
our economy. 


27. Toede, Theodore A., ““The Modern Phi- 


losophy of Personnel Administration,’’ 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 32, No. 5, 1953, Pp- 
178-180. 


The modern philosophy of personnel administration 
places emphasis on human relations. In contrast to ‘‘old 
line management’’ which considered men as material 
factors, the modern philosophy holds that management 
policies should be focused on discovering, developing 
and using most effectively the abilities of employees. 
This philosophy grew out of successful practice. 


28. Tomlinson, Willard, ‘‘Development of a 


Personnel Policy Guide,’’ Personnel Journal, 
Vol. 29, No. 6, November, 1950, pp. 225. 


A personnel policy guide is a series of short, clear, 
written statements of company personnel policies, prac- 
tices and customs, available for ready use by all execu- 
tives and supervisors. Tells why a company should 
have a personnel policy guide, and how to prepare and 
use it. 


29. Van Delden, E. H., ‘‘Toward a New Per- 


sonnel Philosophy,”’ Personnel, Vol. 26, No. 
3, November, 1949, pp. 173-181. 


A philosophy is needed which will withstand the criti- 
cisms of detractors and unify the objectives of per- 
sonnel men. Professional standing has yet to be de- 
veloped. It is a job for a specialist and managers should 
rely on personnel managers for decisions in that area. 
Personnel directors should accept responsibility for the 
practices of the company within their specialty. 


BOOKS 


30. Drucker, Peter F., The Practice of Manage- 


ment, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954, 
Chapter 21. 


31. 


32. 


33- 


34- 


Entitled ‘Is Personnel Management Bankrupt?’’, this 
chapter asserts that personnel management has achieved 
no genuine accomplishments since the early nineteen- 
twenties. Personnel management is held to be sterile 
because it is based on unsound foundations and three 
basic misconceptions: (1) that people do not want to 
work, (2.) overemphasis on the role of the specialist 
rather than that of the general manager, and (3) the 
fire-fighting approach, and over-concern with ‘‘prob- 
lems.’’ Drucker concludes that personnel management is 
not bankrupt in the sense that its liabilities exceed its 
assets, but it is insolvent and unable to honor its 
promises. 


Knowles, William H., Personnel Management, 
New York, American Book Company, 1955, 
Part III. 


Entitled “Theory and Philosophy of Personnel Manage- 
ment,”’ this section elaborates on the place of the 
personnel department in the organization structure, and 
how it relates to the management bureaucracy. Treats 
the subject of personnel philosophy, and describes fully 
what the author feels the scope of personnel manage- 
ment should be. Rejects the idea of the personnel 
manager as a mediator between labor and management. 


Scott, Walter D., Clothier, Robert C., and 
Spriegel, William R., Personnel Management, 
N. Y., McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1954, Fifth Edition. Chapters 3 and 38. 


Lists in detail the functions of a personnel department, 
and gives a detailed analysis of personnel administration 


as a staff function. In describing personnel administra- 
tion also as a coordinating function, the authors develop 
the idea of the personnel administrator as ‘‘the com- 
pany’s number one organization specialist." 


Tead, Ordway, and Metcalf, Henry C., Per- 
sonnel Administration, Third Edition, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933, 519 


pp- 


This early textbook deals in more detail with the role of 
industrial relations directors (personnel administrators) 
and their dealings with line management than do 
modern textbooks. Includes chapters on The Field of 
Personnel Administration, The Reasons for a Personnel 
Department, Functions of the Personnel Department, 
Co-ordination of Line and Staff Departments. Thor- 
oughly explores the early rationale and philosophy of 
personnel administration from the point of view of 
general management and of the personnel administrator. 


Whitehill, Arthur M., Personnel Relations, 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1955, Chapters 1 and 2. 

Describes the growth and development of personnel rela- 


tions in business and industry, and its place in the 
organization structure. Presents terminology. 








As You Were Saying— 


MORE ON PERSONNEL DIRECTORS’ STATUS 


any readers will recall our recent 

series of statements on the place of 
personnel directors in the managerial hier- 
archy. These were from some of the best- 
known leaders in our field. Now we are 
privileged to present parts of another letter 
on the subject, from a vice president of a 
company which operates across the nation, 
who prefers not to be identified. 


...1 am thinking of the personnel func- 
tion as one which includes not only recruitment 
and placement, elementary training and record 
keeping, but which is also charged with a large 
share of the responsibility for, among other 
things, organization planning, management de- 
velopment, development of good attitudes, and 
labor contract negotiation and administration. 

As to personnel directors having the status 
they deserve in the managerial line-up, I think 
they do in those companies where the manage- 
ment in its own mind has given the function 
that broad scope. In such cases the personnel 
director is being held responsible for important 
duties going to the operation of the business. 
Particularly is this true with respect to his re- 
sponsibility for labor relations. 

On the other hand, if the personnel director 
is not given the overall responsibility and there 
is overlapping authority and responsibility with 
other staff personnel, not only are there seeds of 
conflict but little contribution will be made. 

Further, if it is not made clear to line per- 
sonnel that the personnel director, though not 
having line authority, does have such status 
that his opinion should be sought and con- 
sidered, the personnel director’s job is further 
weakened. One of the big problems in this 
respect is the unwillingness of senior line per- 
sonnel to give up or share any of the jurisdiction 
they have traditionally held. 

Certainly the strength or weakness of the 
individual holding the personnel director’s job 
is an important factor. If weak, he will be rele- 
gated to the more routine tasks. If strong he 
will be likely to be given further recognition. 
But though strong, if he is not given the overall 
responsibility and recognition, friction is likely 


to develop because he will resent being left out 
of important matters relating to personnel. 

It would seem the personnel director should 
seek to learn the operations of the business and 
thus better understand problems from the opera- 
tional viewpoint. Naturally, he should keep 
abreast of developments in the personnel field. 
He should try to strike a balance between the 
necessary warmth and feeling for the rights of 
the employees on the one hand, and the practical 
realities of operating a competitive business for 
profit on the other hand. He should be the 
champion of the rights of a company's people 
without “wearing his heart on his sleeve.’” He 
should learn to retain a friendly fairness and 
yet develop the strength and steel to act firmly 
where abuse is found. 

Frequently, I think, personnel men give too 
much time to the routine of their offices, and 
too little to other elements of their jobs which 
are potentially more important. But many times 
this is because executive management chooses 
to shunt much detail to the personnel director. 
A strong man will seek to avoid getting lost in 
such routine. But he needs to be careful that he 
not be accused of neglecting it, which could 
readily be the case if the management considers 
his job as basically a record-keeping one. 

Generally speaking, I’m inclined to believe 
personnel men are not sufficiently aware of how 
they could contribute to company progress and 
profits. It depends on the man, but many per- 
sonnel men are picked because ‘ they like 
people.’’ Such personnel men are expected to 
perform only the pleasant little niceties relating 
to such matters as safety awards and the like. 
Certain others are selected to perform the rou- 
tine record-keeping functions. 

But where the executive management is 
aware of the significance of the complete per- 
sonnel function, a strong man is likely to have 
the personnel director's job and is given help to 
carry out the duties of a well-organized depart- 
ment. In such case, the personnel director is 
usually aware of how he could contribute to 
the company’s progress. Given the status, and 
not just the title, he can, and I think generally 
does, make a top-level contribution. 





AS YOU WERE SAYING 


CURE FOR TOO MUCH OBJECTIVITY 


ow do your employment procedures 
| | and your “‘orientation’’ methods look 


to applicants for jobs at your plant? Are 
you repelling good candidates or starting 
them off with a bad taste in their mouths? 

Mort Friedlander, editor of Super- 
visor's Memos ©& Quotes, published by 
Executives’ Service, Inc., Mystic, Conn., 
feels that ‘‘Everybody in personnel should 
go through employment and indoctrina- 
tion at one or more other firms, and then 
exchange views with someone else who has 
done the same at his company. Better yet— 
everyone in this field should be required to 
work at least six months at unskilled or 
semi-skilled work in another plant, just as 
all students of psychiatry must be psycho- 
analyzed before being graduated. 

“As some of us know, ability to 
practice in the field of industrial relations 
depends a lot more on a good set of edu- 
cated feelings than on factual knowledge. 

‘In this connection, it has been (for 
ever so long) my intention to tell you what 
wonderful work you are doing along these 
lines. I mean publishing material, and your 
own comments, designed to stimulate 
action.” 

The letter to Mr. Hay from which 
those excerpts were taken followed another 
letter which contained the meat of the nut. 
Writing for permission to reprint part of 
John D. Staley’s “When Foremen Water 
Down Your Union Contract’’ from our 
January issue, Mr. Friedlander said: 


I've been meaning to pass on the following, 
since you always seem to be interested in such 
matters. It has to do with my own experiences 
as a ‘‘hired hand’ when, not so long ago, I 
sought a job with a large plant employing some 
6,000 persons. 

This was something I had wanted to do 
for some time, since it is far too easy for anyone 
in industrial or personnel relations to become 
too objective which, after all, is just another 


way of saying that you regard other people’s 
emotional problems without feeling. 

The following remarks are sketchy and not 
in any particular order, yet they do (I think) 
create a truthful impression of what can take 
place in a so-called modern plant... hard 
though they may be to believe. 

My first day on the job, I was told to re- 
port to “‘indoctrination.’’ No one told me where 
this was. Several people I asked near the gate 
didn’t know, including one guard. Finally I 
found it a block away from the plant. I joined 
several other newly hired persons on hard seats 
in a bare, chilly converted store. Finally one of 
two men sitting at desks and reading the paper 
called my name. 

I approached and sat down beside the desk. 
‘Here,’’ he said, handing me a booklet about 
the company. ‘‘Is that all?’’ I asked. **That’s 
right. Can you find where to go?”’ I said I 
thought so—and he looked past me, beckoning 
for the next man to be “indoctrinated.” 

I did eventually find where I was supposed 
to go. The supervisor who had interviewed me 
wasn't there, and no one knew anything about 
me. I sat and waited for half an hour until he 
showed up. Then I waited another twenty 
minutes for him to speak to me... or rather 
about me. With a nod he indicated I was to 
follow him over to an older employee whom he 
ordered to ‘‘ keep this man busy.’’ 

it was some two or three days before my 
supervisor addressed me again. No one told me 
where the toilet or washroom was, or where to 
get my lunch. (It took half of my lunch period 
that first day to find out.) 

The following Friday I learned of another 
custom. Though the “‘overtime lists’’ reached 
the office around 2:30 PM, none of us were told 
by our supervisor until 3:45 whether or not 
we'd have to work Saturday. 

There was hardly enough work to keep me 
busy, so I devised means of so doing myself. 
For example, the machine shop and yard layout 
blueprints were way out of date. I spent almost 
a month wandering about the plant and bringing 
them up to date, making new tracings. No one 
was the least interested or made any comment 
on this. 

Then I suggested to my supervisor making 
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some tests of the illumination at various points 
in the machine shop, where many men worked 
in semi-darkness with perhaps one 4o-watt bulb 
shining directly into their eyes. His response was 
an angry request whether or not I was in- 
tentionally ‘* trying to start trouble.” 

Well, this will give you an idea. Of course, 
the experience was invaluable—I'd recommend 
it to anyone in this field. The more backward 
the plant you work for, the more you'll learn 

. especially as you lose part of your objec- 
tivity and your feelings become involved. 

General morale at this plant, even among 
middle management, was worse than I'd have 
believed possible. Gambling flourished. Two 
sandwiches, pie and coffee at the cafeteria (a 
concession) cost about 80 cents. There was no 
grievance procedure! 

Well, of course one can go on like this for- 
ever. 


Generalist vs. Specialist 
(Continued from page 14) 


employees largely from among the top 25% 
of all graduating classes—including those 
of the liberal arts colleges—will build a 
more efficient and less rigid organization 
than the one which insists on taking 
new personnel largely from graduating 
specialists. 

The latter must inevitably take most of 
its recruits from the mediocre middle 
group or the lowest quartile of the gradu- 
ates, while the former will get good quality 
throughout. Good quality in the initial 
selection, supported by equally good quality 
in the orientation and training programs, 
is the surest guarantee of effective personnel 
organization. 





Make your meaning clear; misunderstood communication can be 
worse than no communication. Allen Churchill cites an example in 
reviewing Walter Lord's ‘‘Day of Infamy’ in the Saturday Re- 
view. When the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor came, says 
Churchill, ‘‘as Jap bombs started falling, radio bulletins—again 
in military jargon—announced sporadic enemy attacks. Most 
listeners thought this meant simulated, and calmly continued 
drinking breakfast coffee.” 





Just Published 


ANALYSIS OF 
TWELVE UNIVERSITY 


Executive Development 
Programs 


A concise up-to-date summary of the 
objectives, content, teaching methods, 
dates, cost, length, etc., of twelve best 
known University Executive Development 
Programs. 

Six tables make instant comparison 
possible. No long search of catalogs 
necessary. Useful to the busy senior ex- 
ecutive—only 8 pages, but all the neces- 
sary facts to determine what the various 
schools offer and which ones to choose 
for particular needs in particular com- 
panies. 

Analysis prepared by Earl G. Planty, 
Professor of Management at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and by Jon R. Ivarson, 
of the same University. Mr. Ivarson was 
oe with Asbjorn Habberstad, 

anagement Consulting Firm of Oslo, 
Norway. 


Available from Management Publica- 
tions, 917 W. University Avenue, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. Price $2.00. 











First Aid for 
Personnel Directors 


A Tested and Approved Tool 
For Supervisory Development 


@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive com- 

panies SUPERVISION carries on where formal 

supervisory training leaves off—or if there is no 

formal training program, it can be a wonderful 

ree for your foremen, supervisors, department 
3. 


@ Issued monthly, SUPERVISION is a clearing 
house of ideas, methods, techniques for managing 
men and machines—and getting the work out 
quicker, better and cheaper. 


e@ And best of all SUPERVISION works for you 
while you are off duty—as copies are mailed in 
individual wrappers to home addresses—where the 
men can read, study and absorb on leisure time. 


For sample copy, further information, 
and group subscription rates write to: 


SUPERVISION 


95 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN SMALL PLANTS. 
By Alton W. Baker. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
1955. 288 pages. $4.00. 


There has long been a need for empirical 
study of the behavior of the business system. 
Particularly is this true of the difference be- 
tween the large and the small business. This 
book is a study of small manufacturing 
establishments in Ohio by means of a 
questionnaire, prepared from both a logical 
analysis of personnel management and 
empirical verification of this analysis with 
a pilot sample of small manufacturing com- 
panies. 

By ‘‘small’’ is meant a company with 
300 employees or less. This size limit was 
established because, according to the 
author, in a company with less than 300 
employees all personnel functions have not 
been stabilized and ordered into well de- 
fined patterns and administered by specially 
trained personnel. In companies of this size 
many of the personnel functions, handled by 
a staff division in a big company, are usually 
distributed among the various line execu- 
tives. 

The questionnaire dealt with the or- 
ganization of the personnel program, its 
policies, its selection and procedures, in- 
duction, training, wage types, fringe bene- 
fits, employee services, labor relations, 
personnel records and forms, merit rating, 
personnel research and control, and miscel- 
laneous items. The results are clearly de- 
scribed and presented and interpretations 
are made that are relevant and practical. 

One of the conclusions is that the scope 
and complexity of the personnel program of 
a small manufacturing company is related 
to the size of the company. As the size of 
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the company increases, the author con- 
cludes, the personnel function of the com- 
pany becomes increasingly differentiated 
from the line function of production and 
involves greater specialization. In addition, 
the larger the company, the greater the 
number of personnel activities it will have, 
as well as the greater the complexity of 
content of each of these activities. 

This of course is a very well-known 
theory, but not so well known is the con- 
clusion that the relationship between the 
size of the company and its personnel 
practices is much closer than that between 
personnel practices and union status. That 
is to say, it is not necessarily true that the 
personnel functions become increasingly 
important and complex as the union be- 
comes increasingly strong or difficult. This 
latter conclusion, and others dispersed 
throughout the book, should provide the 
personnel practitioner and teacher with 
abundant facts on the behavioral differ- 
ences found among various sizes of small 
companies. 

Eugene Emerson Jennings 
Associate Professor of Management 
Michigan State University 


Weatuersy Crisis. By Bernard Lester. 
Twayne Publishers, New York, 1956. 265 
pages. $3.50. 


A foreword says; ““To those members of 
our industrial fraternity who plan and direct 
the actions of men, in the hope that this 
narrative, like a tiny candle, may help light 
a round Table ot Industry.’’ Throughout, 
the novel emphasizes workers as indi- 
viduals, each with his needs and aspirations. 
The Weatherby Manufacturing Company 
had the finest plant and tools for produc- 
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tion: the crisis came when supervisors and 
men finally rebelled over being treated as 
less important than the machines. 

As a story, I found this less absorbing 
than some other yarns with a business 
setting. I came to the feeling that Mr. 
Lester may have purposely subordinated 
the story element in order to bring out his 
main point more forcefully. There are many 
soliloquies and dialogs about the desira- 
bility of a feeling of partnership between 
men and managers. True, there is also a love 
story but our hero's sweetheart, whom he 
marries in “‘the Valley’, is so perfect as 
hardly to seem real. 

Personnel men who feel that they or 
their programs may be weak in the human 
element will find worth-while ideas here. 
The human-telations pill is agreeably 
sugar-coated. H. M.T. 


Pension PLANNING: Experience and Trends. 
By Walter J. Couper and Roger Vaughan. 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York, 1954. 245 pages. $5.00. 


The foreword says: ‘This study was 
undertaken in the hope that a non-technical 
and, accordingly, more understandable 
analysis of the factors to be considered in 
making decisions about pension plan pro- 
visions, together with a factual record of 
prevailing practice and current trends, 
would help in sound planning and facilitate 
more effective application of the advice of 
technical experts." Among chapter head- 
ings: Coverage, eligibility and employee 
contributions; Choice of financing methods; 
Setting benefit levels; Pension plan costs; 
Age and other requirements for retirement on 
pension. An appendix gives information 
about tax aspects of pension planning, the 
federal old-age program, planning ahead for 
retirement, and so on. Many tables report 
how pension matters are handled by a large 
number of participating companies. An 
excellent book for those concerned with 
pension and retirement procedures. 

H. M. T. 


Epucation ror Later Maturity. Compiled 
by Wilma Donahue under the auspices of 
The Adult Education Association. William 
Morrow & Company, Inc., New York, 
1955. 338 pages. $4.50. 

Dr. Donahue is chairman of the Di- 
vision of Gerontology, Institute for Human 
Adjustment of the University of Michigan. 
The book consists of discussions of various 
aspects of the problem by about thirty 
writers. The papers describe the content and 
organization of programs designed to help 
adults prepare for a full and satisfying life 
in their later years. An attempt is made to 
‘identify the educational needs and capaci- 
ties of aging people’’ and help train leaders. 
The book is primarily for professional edu- 
cators but would be interesting to others 
who are particularly concerned with the 
problem of the country’s increasing popu- 
lation of older people. 

H. M. T. 


Tue Mganinc or Work AND RETIREMENT. 
By Eugene A. Friedmann and Robert J. 
Havighurst. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37, 1954. 197 pages. $3.75. 


“If a flexible retirement policy is prac- 
ticable,’” says the preface, ‘‘there remains 
the question of when and under what 
circumstances a person should retire. This 
book is devoted to getting facts on the basis 
of which this question may be answered.” 
A good deal of the text consists of reported 
interviews with workers in (a) a steel com- 
pany, (b) a department store, (c) coal com- 
panies, and (d) members of a craftsmen’s 
union. The emphasis, of course, is on the 
way workers think about their jobs, what 
they think they are going to miss most 
when forced by rules or infirmities to retire, 
what they think about the following 
years. A table on page 69, for example, sums 
up the “‘personal meanings of work’”’ for 153 
miners who were interviewed. The biggest 
percentage (19%) said “‘Work has filled my 
day and given me something to do’’, or 
‘““‘Work has given me a chance to be with 
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and work with others.’’ Somewhat smaller 
percentages answered in effect: ‘‘Work has 
no meaning other than the wages it pro- 
vides; Work has given me self-respect and 
the respect of others; Work has been a 
source of new and interesting experiences; 
Work has given me a chance to be useful.”’ 

H. M. T. 


EarntnG OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER 
Workers. Edited by Wilma Donahue. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
1955. 277 pages. $4.50. 

The stated aim of this book, which is 
based largely upon papers presented at the 
University of Michigan sixth annual con- 
ference on aging, ‘is to examine the nature 
of the barriers to continued employment or 
rehiring of older persons, to seek methods 
by which such persons may be effectively 
utilized in the labor force, and to outline 


the steps by which voluntary organizations 
and public agencies, and older people them- 
selves, can create new earning opportunities 
for older workers.’’ There is much here to 
make personnel directors and employment 
managers think about their attitudes and 
possible prejudices in relation to the em- 
ployment of older men and women. When 
the company itself does not have a fixed 
policy with regard to the age of new em- 
ployees, sometimes the prejudices or mis- 
conceptions of individuals who do the 
screening and hiring have the same effect of 
barring people past a certain age as a com- 
pany rule would have. Arguments pro and 
con the employment of older workers are 
given. There are many examples of the 
highly-satisfactory and profitable use of 
older people, sometimes on a two-shift, 
half-day schedule. 

H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


How to Encouraces Ipgas, in March Nation's 
Business. Two-page article, a sort of check list, 
by Rufus Jarman, tells how important a “‘ per- 
missive’’ company climate is if you want sug- 
gestions for betterment from your people. Give 
attention to every idea, no matter how silly it 
may seem at first; never say off-hand ‘‘ We've 
tried that and it won't work’’, and so on. Highly 
recommended for managers. Reprints may be 
had at 5¢ cach. In the same issue: ‘‘ Making 
Leadership Effective’ by John E. Pfeiffer, show- 
ing how the organization can help or hinder 
executive action. 





More Women Workers on More Jobs in More 
Plants. A 13-page feature in February Factory 
Management & Maintenance. Tells what women 
do best, where they fall short, why women 
work, the different supervisory handling they 
require, and so on. The working woman popula- 
tion is expected to increase greatly in the next 
ten years. They should be integrated into the 
workforce. 


Facrorep Aprirupe Series or Business AND 
InpustRiAL Tests. By Joseph E. King. The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, February. The 7-page 
article by Dr. King, whose Industrial Psy- 
chology advertisements have appeared fre- 
quently in Personnel Journal, is followed by two 
pages of critical comment about it by Donald E. 
Super. In the same issue: a 4-page article on ‘‘ The 
Disciplinary Interview’’, with a school setting, 
is good. The whole publication is academic in 
content and flavor and not intended for busi- 
messmen, but you might like to make its ac- 
quaintance. 





Tae PerrormMance Interview: How to Make It 
More Specific. By Florence White, Assistant 
Editor, in Supervisory Management (AMA publi- 
cation) February. Five pages. In the same issue: 
“But Why Wasn't I Told? by R. J. Simpson, 
Employee Information Director for Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau; and “Living with Your 
Union Contract’’ by J. Paul Sticht, V.P., 
Campbell Soup Company. The Simpson article 
suggests that perhaps we expect too much of 


communications. 
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HARPER BOOKS 


for 


Personnel Executives 








THE OFFICE IN 
TRANSITION 


Meeting the 
Problems of 
Automation 


By ESTHER R. BECKER 
and EUGENE F. MURPHY 


A book of vital importance 
to business executives and 
an invaluable textbook for 
teachers of business adminis- 
tration courses in a rapidly- 
mechanizing business world. 
It will serve as a manual to 
help the office manager and 
his staff understand how auto- 
mation works, and the benefits 
it offers. The human and tech- 
nical problems of introducing 
automation in an office are 
described. Other subjects dis- 
cussed in detail are: preparing 
people for mechanization, hu- 
man relations, the future of 
white-collar unionization, the 
meaning of office automation, 
standardizing work methods, 
the punch card, the computer, 
integrated data processing. 
The book also provides: de- 
scriptions of equipment, manu- 
facturers, associations, institu- 
tions and publications to which 
the reader can refer for infor- 
mation or training. $3.50 





THE PRACTICE 
OF UNIONISM 


By JACK BARBASH 


Author of “Labor Unions 
in Action” 


A penetrating close-up of labor 
unions and the forces that have shaped 
them, told from the point of view of a 
union “insider.” Mr. Barbash views 
the labor movement from 1933 to the 
present. He places special emphasis on 
developments since the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Law in 1947, and stresses 
the significance of the recent AFL- 
CIO merger. “No other book gives so 
much insight into the complicated 
human and economic problems of the 
trade unions.”—Mark Srarr, Educa- 
tional Director, ILGWU. $5.00 





























At your bookstore, or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
40 East 33rd St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 













Coming May 29: 
THE A. F. OF L. IN 
THE TIME OF GOMPERS 


By PHILIP TAFT 
Professor of Economics 
Brown University 


Water GALENSON, Profes- 
sor of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, says: 
“...the first authoritative 
study of the origins and devel- 
opment of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. In part, this 
stems from the fact that for the first 
time, the archives of the A. F. of L. 
have been made available to the re- 
search scholar, so that we are able to 
see events through the eyes of Samuel 
Gompers and his contemporaries ....a 
fascinating picture of the growth of one 
of our major social institutions.” A 
cornerstone of solid material for your 
professional bookshelf. $6.75 



























































































Personnel Research 


The Activity Vector Analysis as a Selector of 
Life Insurance Salesmen. By S. Rains Wallace, 
Walter V. Clarke, and Raymond J. Dry. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 9, No. 3, Autumn 


1956, 337-345- 


The Activity Vector Analysis is a 
personality inventory developed by Walter 
V. Clarke Associates. It consists of a list of 
81 descriptive adjectives such as friendly, 
stubborn, generous, etc. First the person 
taking the test is asked to check each word 
that has ever been used by other people to 
describe him. Then he checks the words 
which he feels describe him. 

Five large life insurance companies 
took part in the study reported here. They 
agreed to give the AVA on an experimental 
basis to all applicants for jobs as agents dur- 
ing the year 1952. The AVA was given at the 
same time as the aptitude test which was in 
use as a screening device, and the applicants 
did not know that the AVA would have no 
influence on the hiring decision. The forms 
were scored by the Walter V. Clarke As- 
sociates, and they were rated on a five-point 
scale. The following table shows the rela- 
tion of AVA ratings to first-year success for 
899 agents: 


AVA Rating Proportion Successful 
Excellent 25% 
Very Good 22% 
Good 23% 
Average 247% 
Poor 24% 


The results for second-year success for 
the same group of agents show approxi- 
mately the same lack of relation to the 
ratings on the AVA. 

In an effort to improve the validity of 
the AVA an objective key was developed by 
the Walter V. Clarke Associates. However, 
the objective key did not crossvalidate. In 
a sample of 338 forms, the scores obtained 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


by the new key correlated only .13 with the 
original AVA scores. 

The authors conclude: ‘It must be con- 
cluded that the AVA has no validity for the 
prediction of successful ordinary life in- 
surance salesmen under the conditions of the 
study."’ The report goes on to comment that 
other investigations are being pursued on a 
longer range basis, which contain the possi- 
bility that some validity may appear. 


The Personality Profiles of Life Insurance 
Agents. By Walter V. Clarke. The Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. 42, October 1956, pp. 295- 
302. 


This article reports another study using 
the same AVA described in the abstract just 
preceding. In this case 111 agents were 
studied and the criterion used was their paid 
production records for the year 1950. 

The scores on the AVA are analyzed in 
terms of four basic vectors of behavior in a 
score profile. The personality profile which 
is known as the ‘‘Sales Pattern’’ and 
another profile called ‘‘High-Pressure Sales 
Pattern’’ were thought to be useful in 
selecting life insurance salesmen. The test 
profile for each of the 111 agents was com- 
pared visually with the standard profiles 
referred to above, and each was rated on the 
basis of similarity or dissimilarity to these 
profiles as good or poor. 

All the 111 agents had been with the 
company for more than one year, and dis- 
tributions of paid production in 1950 were 
made by years of experience with the com- 
pany. Various uncontrolled conditions are 
discussed as possible contaminating in- 
fluences in this kind of study. 

Several tables and graphs are presented 
which show that the AVA standard pat- 
terns do appear to discriminate between 
good and poor producers as measured in paid 
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production for 1950. The difference reported 
is greater than that which would be due to 
chance. The difference seems to be greater 
beyond two years of experience but the 
numbers of cases are relatively small in 
these groups. 

The conflicting evidence reported in 
these two studies would seem to indicate 
that the Activity Vector Analysis can not 
yet be used with confidence for the selection 
of life insurance agents. 


The Validity of Selection Instruments under 
Operating Conditions. By Joseph F. Hughes, 
Joseph F. Dunn, and Brent Baxter, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 9, No. 3, Autumn 
1956, 321-324. 

The authors are to be congratulated on 
calling attention to a problem which may 
easily be overlooked. The employment 
office needs to be checked on constantly on 
what happens to the validity of a selection 
instrument when the psychologist turns it 
over to 2 less-trained person to administer. 
Careless directions, timing or scoring may 
spoil the value of the test. 

This article describes the use of a 
weighted application form in the selection 
of new insurance agents. Up until 1951 all 
blanks were sent to the home office to be 
evaluated and the managers were not told 
the scoring weights or even the items in the 
blank that were scored. After that date the 
authority for making appointments was 
given to the field managers and they were 
trained in the use of the weighted applica- 
tion. A table is given which shows the pre- 
dictiveness of the weighted application in- 
formation in 1952, 1953 and 1954. By 1954 
the application information was not differ- 
entiating to any significant degree. 

The authors tried to find the cause of 
this change by analyzing the application 
blanks. There appeared to be “‘bumps’’ in 
the distributions of responses with cases 
piling up in the favorable categories. When 
the manager wanted to hire a man it was 


easy to maneuver or guide his answers on 
the application blank so that he would 
appear in a favorable light. 

Late in 1954 a new weighted applica- 
tion was developed. Once more it was pos- 
sible to differentiate the candidates when 
the items and the weights were known only 
to the research division. There are indica- 
tions that the same thing is happening to 
the new form now that it is being used in the 
field. 

Unless all persons use the selection 
instrument in the same manner as when the 
original information for validation was ob- 
tained, the instrument is of doubtful value. 


Correlative of Initiative. By Edwin E. Ghiselli, 
University of California. Personnel Psy- 
chology, Vol. 9, No. 3, Autumn 1956, 311- 
320. 


Any employer would probably consider 
initiative to be a desirable quality. In- 


dustry is seeking persous who can act inde- 
pendently, and who are self-sufficient in 
planning their work, yet very little research 
has been done in this area. In an attempt to 
study the relation of initiative to other 
factors Ghiselli developed a scale for the 
measurement of initiative. This scale was 
described in detail in a previous article in 
Personnel Psychology. It consists of seventeen 
items which are included in a personality 
inventory in the forced-choice form. The 
inventory can also be scored to give meas- 
ures of intelligence and self-assurance. 

Scores were obtained on 608 employed 
persons in a variety of organizations in the 
east, middle west and west. The total 
group was used to examine the relationship 
between initiative and age and occupation. 
From this group 150 men and 150 women 
were drawn so as to give a reasonable cross- 
section of the adult employed population. 
This group of 300 was used to calculate the 
relationships between initiative, and intel- 
ligence and self-assurance. 

The scores on the initiative scale were 
found to have a low relationship with 
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measures of intelligence and a substantial 
relationship to measures of self-assurance. 
The confidence that an individual has in 
himself and the certainty with which he 
attacks his problems seem to be more im- 
portant than intelligence in determining 
initiative as measured by this scale. A posi- 
tive relationship was found between initi- 
ative and occupational level. This was noted 
both in office jobs and in industrial jobs. 
There was a small reduction in initi- 
ative with increase in age, but it was so 


small as to be of no consequence. However, 
in routine jobs the older workers score 
lower than the younger ones. With manage- 
ment personnel on the other hand there was 
a slight increase in initiative with in- 
creasing age. A very interesting graph is 
given to show the relationship between 
initiative, age, and occupation. 

One of the most helpful parts of this 
article is the discussion ot what initiative 
is, its self-generative character, and how it 
differs from motivation. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue PersONNEL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Greenssoro (Nort Caro.ina) AREA pub- 
lishes the Paga News. The Association 
makes a practice of listing members absent 
at the last meeting in the News. An item in 
the February issue suggests that members 
use what they pay for, asking ‘“‘Are you 
using the North Carolina Employment 
Service? If not, your company is not benefit- 
ing from expenses it is paying for the oper- 
ation of this public service.’’ The short 
article, by Howard W. Winstead, manager, 
N. C. Employment Service, points out that 
cooperation is needed in order to enable the 
Commission to do a better job in administer- 
ing the Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
understanding of the regulations governing 
the payment of unemployment insurance, 
and the knowledge of certain parts of the 
law, can help to reduce the unemployment 
insurance tax which each company pays. 
Keeping each local office informed of jobs 
that are available reduces the length of time 
individuals are unemployed and cuts busi- 
mess expense by decreasing the amount of 
insurance benefits paid. 


The Employment Service deals with 
services, ideas, and people. Its product is 
service and its assets are people. Each local 
office is a community office with the sole 
purpose of serving its community. A six- 
point program has been set up as a basis of 
Employment Service operations, Mr. Win- 
stead reported. This program consists of 
job placement, employment counseling and 
selective placement for the handicapped, 
special services to veterans, industrial 
services to employers, the collection and 
dissemination of labor market information, 
and participation in communities. 

Officers of the Greensboro Association 
are W. O. Leonard, Jr., president; Van P. 
McClellan, vice president; Mrs. Louise 
Shannon, secretary; and Guy B. Phillips, 
Jr., treasurer. 





THe Personne. Cius or ATLANTA, 
GzorGIA announces in its publication, The 
Personnel Touch, that speech craft is part of 
the Personnel Club's development program. 
Mrs. Helen Bailey, a member of the club, 
conducts classes once a week. Joseph R. 
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Murphy, district manager, Social Security 
Administration, recently addressed the 
group. At another meeting J. Wyatt Wal- 
lace, chairman, service groups, Engineering 
Experiment Station, Georgia Tech, spoke 
on some social implications of automation. 
He said that in recent times many have be- 
come concerned about the effects of automa- 
tion in our society. This alarm is justified. 
Already numerous examples of technologi- 
cal unemployment as a result of automation 
have been in evidence, resulting in personal 
hardships such as economic dislocations. In 
one instance a whole community of long 
standing was thrown idle. The company, 
around which the community was built, 
went bankrupt as a result of a large manu- 
facturer’s cancellation of orders for the 
product no longer needed because of automa- 
tion. 

What is automation? Wallace said that 
automation summarizes one of the most 
significant technological developments in 
history. The distinguishing feature from the 
normal so-called automative equipment is 
‘feed back.’’ That is, equipment is con- 
trolled by equipment rather than man. It 
promises advances as great as those of the 
Industrial Revolution—offering greater out- 
put with less human effort, shorter hours, 
safer working conditions, more highly 
skilled jobs, and a long list of other social 
and economic advantages. 

Like any other innovation, automation 
must be, insofar as possible, understood by 
labor and management alike. By so doing, 
it is thought that we can control and 
harness it, thus dissipating the dangers and 
benefiting from the good that is offered. 
Wallace suggested three effects of automa- 
tion on the labor force. First, some existing 
skills will become obsolete. Second, some 
skills will be diluted by a further division of 
labor. Third, there will be a demand for new 
skills, usually of a higher order. If the last 
effect predominates, as is likely, the long 
run result will be an upgrading of the labor 
force in general; however, in the short run 





it may be necessary to cope with a down- 
grading of personnel. 





Tue BripGeport TRAINING CounciL, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has had a pro- 
gram on increased productivity through the 
use of work simplification training. William 
Akula and Robert Smith of the Singer 
Manufacturing Company were the speakers. 
Members found the program of considerable 
interest, since every organization must con- 
tinually strive to improve productivity and 
reduce cost in order to survive. The speakers 
presented in a condensed form the dynamic 
twenty-hour work simplification training 
program given to practically all supervisors 
of the Singer Manufacturing Company. 
Results of this program have been out- 
standing. The presentation was made with 
the use of visual aids, demonstrations, and 
animated sound and color cartoons. Akula 
and Smith discussed security, satisfaction, 
and a higher standard of living via increased 
productivity; work simplification and pro- 
ductivity, its historical background, ob- 
stacles, benefits and objections; a five-step 
way of going about work simplification, 
and a demonstration of work simplification 
being applied. 





Iota Rao Cui, the first professional 
fraternity in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, has been organized on the University 
of Minnesota campus by a group of graduate 
students taking advanced training in this 
field. The purpose of this new group is to 
further the professional status and en- 
courage competent practice of industrial 
relations. Membership in Iota Rho Chi is 
open to men and women who are taking 
graduate training in the field. Practitioners 
who have demonstrated professional com- 
petence in industrial relations may also be 
elected to membership. 

Plans are being made to bring in ad- 
ditional chapters at schools offering spe- 
cialized graduate training in industrial 
relations. Newly elected officers of the 
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Minnesota chapter are: Richard G. Woods, 
president; Norbert R. Berg, vice president; 
Georgianna Herman, secretary; John R. 
Anderson, treasurer; Martin P. Coonan, Jr. 
and J. Douglas Peterson, representatives. 
Dr. H. G. Heneman, Jr. is faculty advisor 
for the group. 





Tue New York Personne, Manace- 
MENT AssociaTION publishes an informative 
bulletin, frequently mentioned in these 
pages. Robert M. Crooks, president of the 
association, wrote a short editorial of un- 
usual interest in one of the late issues. He 
said that in American industry only a small 
percentage of all dismissals are caused by 
technical incompetence. The remainder 
result from inability to adjust or fit in. 

In discussing this rather startling fact, 
Crooks pointed out that we know the need 
is great for ‘“social competence”’ on the job. 
Consequently, we can profitably concentrate 
in our selection processes on determining 
not only whether there is technical com- 
petence but whether there is also a capacity 


to work well in group efforts. It would seem 
that careful attention to the candidate's 
past and present attitudes and his work 
record will throw a great deal of light not 
only on whether he can perform but also on 
whether he is likely to be a team worker. 

Crooks reminded readers that the need 
for knowing our people is a continuing one. 
A man on the job, whose record for stability 
is good, may undergo definite changes in 
personality traits. The likelihood is that he 
is reacting to serious stress which may be 
arising on or off the job. Whatever the 
cause, since it affects him, his work and the 
organization, our job is to try to find out 
what it is and help him. 

Crooks feels that much of our effective- 
ness in selecting and helping others will be 
influenced by the measure of our own de- 
velopment. In our association activity, with 
broad exchange of points of view on human 
relations problems, we are afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity to develop our own 
effectiveness in human relations. 


Attending the Conferences and Seminars 





Errective COMMUNICATION, THE 
Fourta Dimension 1n INpustry, was the 
title of the 15th annual conference of the 
Personnel Association of Toronto. The confer- 
ence was held in Toronto the fourth and 
fifth of April. Conference planners explained 
that three dimensions in industry—men, 
money, and materials—are familiar to 
everyone. But in recent years, because of the 
changing needs of employees, it has become 
more obvious that a fourth dimension, that 
of communication, is just as important as 
the other three. A recent questionnaire dis- 
tributed to the membership emphasized 
this point. 

The conference committee pointed out 
that no other nation in history has de- 
pended for its very existence upon strong 
lines of communication as has Canada. No 
nation has been better served by them. Two 


railways, an air line, a pipe line, a highway, 
two telegraph systems and a waterway 
reaching from the Lakehead to the sea, knit 
Canada together as a single unit. 

But today the communication of ideas 
is as vital to national and industrial morale 
as is the movement of goods and provision 
of services. The conference provided an 
ideal opportunity for personnel people to 
become more effective in communication 
efforts, and to help their companies keep in 
the vanguard of Canada’s vast development. 

Morgan Reid, general manager of 
planning and public relations, Simpsons- 
Sears Ltd., Canada, spoke on ‘‘Communicat- 
ing Industrial Economics to Labour.” 
“The Art of Communication’’ was de- 
scribed by Pierre Berton, managing editor, 
Maclean's Magazine. Earl G. Planty, man- 
agement counsellor and professor of 
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management, school of commerce, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, spoke on upward com- 
munication. At the closing dinner Mayor 
Moore, director of New Plays Society, CBC 
television producer and authority on 
dramatic presentations, talked about tele- 
vision and the Canadian situation. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION—THE KEy 
to Propuctiviry, was the theme of the 
seventh annual conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel Women. 
The conference was held in San Francisco, 
May 9-11. Dr. Arthur M. Ross, director, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, made the keynote address. 
‘*How Management Helps or Hinders’’ was 
the title of the talk given by Henry E. 
North, vice president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Labor market trends 
were discussed by Alice K. Leopold, as- 
sistant to the secretary of labor for women’s 
affairs. Lee Stockford, corporate industrial 
relations advisor for Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, spoke on _ productivity 
through management development. Evelyn 
Caldwell Hooker, research associate, de- 
partment of psychology, University of 
California, talked about counseling in 
personnel administration. Bertrand Klass, 
manager, applied behavioral sciences re- 
search, Stanford Research Institute, spoke 
on semantics. There were also panels on the 
impact of automation on the clerical em- 
ployee; on long-range programming for 
personnel administration in relation to 
communications, recruitment, employee ap- 
praisal, pre-retirement planning; and on 
testing. 





More Tuan 500 Executives or SMALL 
AND Mepium-SizEp ComPanigs participated 
this spring in a group of meetings con- 
ducted by the American Management Associ- 
ation. The association held a number of 
seminars and a large-scale conference, all 
designed to meet the specific management 
educational needs of smaller firms. Smaller 


companies, the AMA points out, have 
unique management problems calling for a 
particular way of dealing with the com- 
pany organization, operation, and policies 
—a way that differs in content though not 
in method from that used by larger firms. 

Most of the seminars were intended for 
top executives and others in general man- 
agement, although there were meetings as 
well for financial, marketing, office, and 
research managers. The conference dealt 
with product development in medium-sized 
and smaller organizations. Among the 
subjects considered in the meetings were: 
management of the small company, plan- 
ning and controlling growth in the small 
company; top management organization of 
production, sales, finance, and research 
and development in the small company. 

The conference program covered the 
whole development process from planning 
the product line through measuring results. 
Speakers reviewed such topics as: finding, 
screening, and appraising new products; 
product evaluation and market research; 
pioneering the market; personnel develop- 
ment and evaluation; and evaluating the 
economic climate in planning the long- 
range program—in each case with special 
attention to the problems of smaller 
companies. 





Tue Top Nine Speakers of the 126 who 
have spoken before Tennessee Industrial 
Personnel Conferences in the past 18 years 
spoke at the twentieth anniversary meeting, 
April 18-19, in Nashville. A selection was 
made by ali past officers of TIPC of the most 
outstanding speakers over the years. This 
year’s program was the result ot that 
balloting. A history of TIPC was available 
at the conference. N. W. Dougherty, dean 
emeritus, college of engineering, University 
otf Tennessee, spoke on ‘Tipping the Scales 
at Twenty.’’ Performance goals for manage- 
ment in human relations were listed by 
G. D. Heaton, pastor, Myers Park Baptist 
Church, Charlotte, N. C. Labor relations 

















—today and tomorrow, were examined by 
Jac Chambliss, of Chambliss, Brown and 
Hodge, attorneys, Chattanooga. Dan May, 
chairman, board of directors, May Hosiery 
Mills, Nashville, tackled America’s prob- 
lems and their solution. The “U’ in industry 
was the subject chosen by Kenneth 
McFarland, educational consultant and 
lecturer, The General Motors Corporation, 
Topeka, Kansas. J. S. Queener, manager, 
safety and fire protection division, service 
department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, 
claimed that safety begins at the top. 
Accents were described by E. C. Stimbert, 
assistant superintendent of schools, City of 
Memphis. R. C. Young, coordinator of 
student affairs, Atlanta Division, University 
of Georgia, explained how “I can get lost 
in the shuffle.”’ 





New Fron ters in TRAINING were con- 
sidered at the Michigan Training Council 15th 
annual institute, held February 22 at the 
General Motors Technical Center. Dr. 
William Foote Whyte, director, social 
science center, Cornell University, spoke on 
**Research Opens the Door to New Frontiers 
in Human Relations.’’ Management semi- 
nars were discussed by Milton Gordon of 
the management center, Marquette Uni- 
versity. Henry E. Sherwood, Remington- 
Rand, Univac Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, talked about electronic data- 
processing and training. Dean Brown, 
Chrysler Corporation, talked on technical 
and apprentice training, and Elmer Carlson, 
of Henry Ford Community College, spoke 
about supervisory training. The luncheon 
speaker was Sir Robert Northworth. A 
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group appraisal was conducted by Laurence 
J. Taylor, vice president, Hillsdale College. 





A New ‘“‘Taxe Home’’ Procram Was 
FEaTureD at the 15th annual upper midwest 
industrial relations conference. The conference 
met April 9th at the Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. ““We planned this year’s program 
not only to present leading speakers and 
stimulating discussion, but to give partici- 
pants a capsule program to take home to 
their own organizations,’’ said Guino H. 
Becker. 

The theme of the meeting was **Audit- 
ing Personnel and Labor Relations Pro- 
grams."’ In addition to speakers, a portion 
of each day was devoted to discussion 
sessions on: organizational planning; in- 
dustrial relations research; staffing; labor 
relations; manpower development; and 
wage and salary administration. 

Among the speakers were Roger M. 
Bellows, chairman, department ot psy- 
chology, Rutgers University; Elisha Gray, 
II, president, Whirlpool-Seeger Corpora- 
tion, St. Joseph, Michigan; William Gom- 
berg, professor of industrial engineering, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Hiram 
S. Hall, management consultant, New 
York; Dale Purves, vice president, Edward 
N. Hay and Associates, Inc., Philadelphia; 
Joseph M. Trickett, coordinator, manage- 
ment development, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; Robert A. Willson, director of 
personnel and public relations, General 
Foods Limited, Toronto, Canada; and Dale 
Yoder, director, Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, University of Minnesota. 


What’s New in Publications 





Tre Expanpep Errort To ORGANIZE 
tHE UNoRGANIZED MILLIONS oF WHITE 
Cotitar Workers, announced by the AFL- 
CIO, will create a need for more specific 
information on labor-management relations 
developments by banks, insurance com- 


panies, business offices, and other employers 
of clerical, professional, scientific, and 
technical help, according to the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., Washington infor- 
mation specialists. 

To meet this need, BNA has announced 
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a new tailor-made publication, the ‘“White 
Collar Report.’ This report will furnish, 
on a weekly basis, information on current 
developments, and background intelligence 
on labor-management relations in the 
white-collar field. It is directed to both 
management and labor executives con- 
cerned with labor organizing, contract 
negotiation, and labor laws. 

Dean Dinwoodey, BNA president, says, 
‘**The White Collar Report’ will cover 
management practices, union activities and 
organization, collective bargaining, per- 
sonnel developments, important bargaining 
issues, union and management strategy, 
court and labor board decisions, arbitrators’ 
rulings, federal and state legislation, eco- 
nomic data, and wage regulations as they 
affect the white collar worker.”’ 

An exclusive feature of ‘“White Collar 
Report’’ according to Mr. Dinwoodey, is 
the Contracts in Text section. These con- 
tracts are selected from BNA’s collection 
of labor agreements of all unions and 
diverse employers in the white collar field. 
Further information on the ‘White Collar 
Report’’ may be obtained from The Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St., 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 





Action Sreps to Dervetop Berrer 
Supervisor-EMpLoYEE Reations in the 
plant are outlined in a new pamphlet, 
‘Improving Human Relations’’, published 
by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. According to the introduction, 
company success rests heavily on how well 
the management group performs in achiev- 
ing person-to-person understanding. This 
booklet describes some of the things top 
executives can do to improve human rela- 
tions throughout an organization, with 
special emphasis on the part played by the 
supervisor on the plant floor. The discussion 
is designed for top management. It pin- 
points industry's best thinking on how to 
build job satisfaction and productive team- 
work in the plant. 


The booklet itself is an action program, 
predicated on the idea that the supervisor 
must be a member of management in prac- 
tice as well as in theory. The authors 
believe that by treating him accordingly 
and giving him the tools to step up his 
ability to lead his own people, he will be 
able to improve his performance. The publi- 
cation is available from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., at fifty cents 
a copy. 





Teacners, LiprARIANS, CLERGYMEN, 
GuIDANCE AND PgrRsoNNEL WorkeErs—all 
those to whom young people and adults 
turn with their questions on educational 
and vocational plans—will find the 2956 
Directory of Counseling Agencies a valuable, 
much-used resource book for their own 
libraries. The Directory lists 143 agencies, 
located in all parts of the country, offering 
testing and counseling services which will 
help in making wise vocational and educa- 
tional decisions. Referrals can be made to 
these agencies with confidence—each has 
been examined and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Professional Practices of the 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. 

Each approved agency has had to meet 
APGA’s minimum standards of recognition 
by appropriate professional groups or quali- 
fied members of such groups, use of com- 
petent and qualified staff, adherence to 
accepted professional procedures, avoidance 
of questionable commercial publicity or 
advertising, and the charging of reasonable 
fees. The z956 Directory of Counseling Agencies 
is available from the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 1534 O Street, 
N. W., Washington 25, D. C. for $1.00. 





Atmost ALL oF THE CompaNigs RE- 
CENTLY SURVEYED BY THE NaTIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp Ask FoREMEN 
For Succgstions when a new union con- 
tract is being negotiated, but less than three 
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out of ten permit foremen to sit in at the 
bar, aiming sessions. The statement comes 
from a new publication, Role of Foremen in 
Collective Bargaining, The Conference Board 
Management Record, Vol. XIX No. 1, by 
James J. Bambrick, Jr., and Marie P. 
Dorbandt, ot the Division of Personnel 
Administration, the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

The Board finds that 205 of the 213 
ccoperating companies encourage their 
foremen to submit ideas for union contract 
changes based on their experience of living 
with the contract. Most of the firms report 
that foremen’s suggestions afte extremely 
helpful, especially in the areas of seniority, 
wage payment, and discipline. But com- 
panies also point out that one of the major 
values of soliciting ideas is that it gives 
foremen the feeling of being on the manage- 
ment team and participating in management 
decisions. 





Way Suoutp Two Men .. . both with 
equal intelligence and natural ability .. . 
both receiving the same pay... both 
equally loyal to and proud of their com- 
pany...show completely different ap- 
proaches to their jobs? Why should one be 
alert, productive, a self-starter, while the 
other is apathetic, disinterested, doing just 
enough to scrape by? 

These are multi-million dollar ques- 
tions for business and industry because, 
automation or no, the productivity, en- 
thusiasm, and initiative of the individual 
workers are the cornerstones of any or- 
ganization’s success. They are vital 
questions, in fact, for our whole society 
because the discontented, disspirited em- 
ployee is unlikely to display much interest 
in his community and in his citizenship 
responsibilities. 

One of the most provocative of the 
recent audio-visual tools directed at this 
problem is Examining the Will to Work, a 


14-minute, color, sound slidefilm developed © 


to help supervisory personnel gain new 





understandings of the factors that stimu- 
late people to better job performance. 
Originally produced by Henry Strauss and 
Company, Inc., for the Esso Standard Oil 
Company, it is now being offered by Strauss 
for nationwide syndication together with 
an integrated Trainer's Guide containing 
all materials necessary to conduct par- 
ticipative group discussions. 

The film translates into concrete terms 
some of the most recent findings of manage- 
ment specialists on how people can be 
helped to climb to higher levels of job 
performance and job satisfaction. Its con- 
tents grew out of and were proven valid 
by intensive research in down-to-earth 
factory and office situations. It has been 
carefully designed to spark the interest of 
its audience by creating a feeling of per- 
sonal identification with the supervisor 
whose leadership practices and problems it 
depicts. The focus is on those factors in the 
job climate that most strongly affect indi- 
vidual productivity; and on what the super- 
visor can do about them. These include how 
a man feels about the job itself; how he 
feels about the group he works with; and 
how he feels about his immediate super- 
vision. 

Examining the Will to Work is available 
for sale only, through Henry Strauss Dis- 
tributing Company, 31 West 53rd St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Price for film and integrated 
Trainer's Guide is $75.00. Previews avail- 
able on request. 





ComMuTING PaTTerns oF Manurac- 
TURING Emp.oyregss is the title of a new 
publication issued by the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, West Virginia. James 
H. Thompson, associate professor of eco- 
nomics and director, Bureau of Business 
Research, West Virginia University, is the 
author. The pamphlet is a reprint of an 
article which appeared originally in the 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review for 
October 1956. 
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Thompson reports that the predomi- 
nantly rural population of the state, com- 
bined with widespread unemployment in 
mining areas and chronically low agricul- 
tural incomes, make for long-distance 
commuting in West Virginia. Few persons 
who lived twenty to thirty miles from their 


jobs when hired, later moved closer. Light 
highway traffic in many sections of West 
Virginia makes long-distance commuting 
practical. Significant differences in com- 
muting patterns exist, primarily because of 
differences in wage levels, skill require- 
ments, and working conditions. 


Looking Over the Company Magazines 





A Crever Way Wits Worps marks the 
publication ot the First National Bank of 
Miami. The title of the magazine is The 
Bank Account, while the editorial page is 
called the ‘*Ad’’ visor. An interesting feature 
presents the director of the month, giving 
a detailed biography of the chosen officer. 
An article in the January issue describes the 
work and personnel of the telephone room, 
and includes advice on the proper use of the 
telephone. An historical sketch called a 
“City and a Bank’’ makes revealing reading 
for bankers. John E. Walters is the editor 
of The Bank Account. 





““Former Emptoyee Tetts Way Sue 
ReTuRNED TO Company’’, is the headline 
of an article in Telenews, a tabloid issued bi- 
weekly by the Area Employee Information 
Office of the Southern California area of 
Pacific Telephone. Ed Johnson is the editor. 
The paper is distributed on the job to 
37,000 employees at 300 work locations. 
Personne] objectives are supported by the 
sheet, as witness the piece about the prodi- 
gal employee: ‘‘It’s wonderful to be back,”’ 
reported Dorothy Craig last week as she 
settled behind her new desk in the Chief 
Engineer's department. Dorothy had just 
been hired as a statistical clerk, returning 
to Pacific Telephone after an absence of 
more than 13 years. 

‘I learned what it’s like to work ‘out- 
side’,’’ she said. “Believe me, you can’t beat 
the telephone company as a pleasant place 
to work. Here I’m among friendly people. 
I know that my supervisors are interested 
in me as a person. I had been with an en- 


gineering firm for six years, working in 
their accounting office. When my raises 
stopped coming I asked what the future held 
for me. They told me I had gone as far as 
it was possible to go, and that some execu- 
tives even thought the salary for my posi- 
tion was too high. I was the highest paid 
woman in the organization. But here at 
Pacific Telephone I have every chance to 
advance, as do all women. A genuine in- 
terest in my future was something I didn’t 
find outside the telephone company.’’ The 
editor concludes that Dorothy's actions are 
not unusual. Each year, according to de- 
partmental personnel people, many folks 
who have left Pacific Telephone return 
after trying other jobs. 





ADVANCEMENT For Yov is the title of 
an editorial note in the Royal News, pub- 
lished by the Royal McBee Corporation at 
Hartford, Connecticut. L. C. Bowen, vice 
president, points out in the editorial that 
during the year more than 25 hourly-rated 
employees were appointed to management 
positions, and an estimated 500 qualified 
people were promoted within the hourly 
group to jobs of greater responsibility. As 
all of you know, says Bowen, a progressive 
company such as ours cannot afford to rest 
on its laurels but must continue to expand 
and develop. Hence, there will be an even 
greater need in the coming year for the 
promotion and upgrading of many of our 
employees. Also there will be a greater 
need this year to train many of our people 
in completely new skills. Bowen goes on to 
explain that employees who desire advance- 
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ment within the company can take advan- 
tage of the Educational Refund plan which 
was instituted by the company last year. 
This plan enables any employee to acquire 
training outside of the company at the 
company’s expense. Recently, a manage- 
ment development plan was instituted. This 
plan is geared to improve training of man- 
agement personnel and ties in with an 
expanded selection program. The introduc- 
tion of many new products in the near future 
will mean greater opportunity for Hartford 
employees. Robert E. Shoaff is the editor 
of the Royal News. 





Tue PUBLICATION OF THE VANCOUVER 
Sun 1s as Bricut as 11ts Name. The January 
issue of Sun Spots carries a dazzling picture 
in color on the cover, showing sun sweet- 
hearts, on the high altar before the sun god, 
as depicted in the 13th annual Sun Spot 
Revue. Other pictures in the same number 
indicate that the revue must have been 
quite a professional production. The use of 
color photographs in a news sheet is un- 
usual and striking. The effect made, at 
least by this particular issue, is to convince 
the reader that the Sun makes a regular 
Santa Claus of an employer. As well as 
enticing glimpses of the revue, the paper 
shows two grinning recipients of portable 
TVs, the reward for outstanding production 
during the year: they fathered twins. 

More color sketches show the proposed 
new building, promised within the next 
five years. The publisher said in describing 
the new facilities, ‘We are hoping there 
will be room and money enough for little 
things that I think a businessman in this 
day and age deserves. Perhaps a health de- 
partment for some of us older fellows and 
maybe a swimming pool, perhaps a bowling 
alley. Maybe on the roof some tennis courts 
or other game areas.’’ The Sun publisher 
said the new plant will also include new 
pressrooms, storage area for paper and a 
fancy parking and driveway arrangement 
around the two wings. Helicopter landing 





spots are also included in the sketch. 
Sounds like a delightful place in which to 
work. The editor is Morgan Whidden. 





‘‘Wuat vo You Have Tusre?”’ is a 
question that was asked in many homes 
recently as Fleer employees brought home 
dish towels, cereal bowls and lead pencils, 
according to an article in Fleer Flashes, 
publication of the Frank H. Fleer Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia. The article explains that 
white dish towels and yellow cereal bowls 
were given out to Fleer folks at the pay 
window one Friday afternoon, and the 
following week each employee received a 
dozen lead pencils. These were made avail- 
able by the company to employees and are 
part of the promotional premium line in 
production at Fleer at the present time. 

The policy of distributing sample pre- 
miums to employees was begun at Fleer in 
1954. According to Don Peck (assistant 
works manager and personnel manager) 
“It was felt at that time that employees of 
the company would like to have a sample of 
our premiums and, on the basis of the com- 
ments received and response to this policy, 
we feel sure that Fleer Folks make good use 
of the items.’’ Eleanor St. Clair is the 
editor of Fleer Flashes. 





A Turee-Part ProGraM TO INCREASE 
Car Drivinc Erricrency among its em- 
ployees is described in the Sobio Sales Spot- 
light, publication of the Sohio Company, 
in Cleveland. A special feature of the 
program is the use of a driver's testing 
machine called the Skill-O-Meter. The 
machine is used to rate and improve reac- 
tions and reflexes of drivers, and to test 
visual acuity. More than 1oo Home Office 
employees took the test. To each a skill 
card was issued and a separate file card 
kept for reference. Always  safe-driver 
conscious, Sohio also conducts weekly 
meetings with drivers and supervisors, and 
supplements these with personal confer- 
ences between supervisor and test-car driver. 








HELP WANTED 


Traintnc Manaczr: Immediate opportunity in Division 
Headquarters of national multi-plant organization located 
in Charlotte, North Carolina. This position requires a col- 
lege graduate in his early 30's, preferably with industrial 
training experience. A thorough background in the education 
field will also be considered. The man selected will be re- 
sponsible for training and testing programs on both a pro- 
fessional and non-professional level. He will also assist in 
establishing the performance appraisal and supervisory 
training programs. Company growth and expansion in sev- 
eral important industrial fields provide excellent advance- 
ment potential for a well qualified, ambitious, young man. 
Please write complete details of age, education, experience 
and salary desired. All replies will be held in confidence. 
Reply Box sor. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Psycnotocist: Sales and market research background. 
Knowledge of law, real estate, medicine and security market. 
Prefer a position with established corporation, where the 
past experiences may be utilized to further the development 
of the organization. Age 30. Reply Box 483. 





Parsonnet Apministration: Male, 5 years experience, BA., 
veteran, father, present salary $7000. Prefer New York City 
area. Reply Box 485. 


Personnet, Tratnmnc Supsrvisorn, Pusric RELaTions 
Cuamezr or Commerce Manacement: Desire position 
offering opportunity & growth. Can offer unique and re- 
sponsible executive background. Recipient national publicity 
with the Chamber of Commerce. Formerly with Foreign 
Operation Administration. Presently employed. Prefer South 
or Southwest. Age 31, married. BS degree. 8 yrs. experience. 
Reply Box 492. 





Lasor Rzxations: 6 years experience at staff and line level 
in mulei-plant company dealing with 7 different unions. 
Assist in contract negotiations. Handle grievances. Present 
arbitration cases. Train supervisors in contract administra- 
tion. Plus experience in developing personne! programs and 
policies, wage administration, training. B.S. and M.A. 
Secking responsible personnel position utilizing labor rela- 
tions background. Present salary $8,000. Reply Box 493. 





Inpuste1aL ReLaTions ok ManaGEMENT DaveLopMEnT: Fully 
experienced in all phases of personnel and industrial relations 
management at both parent company and subsidiary company 
levels. Intensive experience in wage and salary, communica- 
tions, community relations, organization, management de- 
velopment, long range planning and related management 
problems. Age 54, will relocate. Present salary $14,000. Reply 
Box 494. 


Pgrsonnet ADMINISTRATION: 15 years excellent experience in 
Personnel Adm. on all organizational levels. Plant and head- 
quarters staff. Heavy on organizing and developing programs. 
Graduate degree in Industry. Age 41. Desire central staff or 
consulting position. Reply Box 495. 





Pusuic Revations Posrrion: Aggressive young man 23, single, 
B.S.B.A. degree in August 1957. Seeks career in Public 
Relations. Experience in radio, advertising, newspaper, and 
sales. Personal Data Sheet sent on request. Reply Bob Baker, 
Box 1606, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 





Personnet Psycnorocist: Ph.D. Fifteen years responsible 
experience in U.S. and abroad. Set up and direct aptitude 
and proficiency test programs, rating techniques, supervisory 
training, and related activities. Married, no children. Em- 
ployed but available for challenging opportunity with indus- 
try, consulting firm, or research organization. Prefer position 
not associated with defense work. Reply Box 496. 





Younc woman, Communications Spsciauist, desires posi- 
tion with large corporation in area of internal communica- 
tions, or in editorial capacity on internal or external maga- 
zine. Broad experience in industrial relations. Three years’ 
experience in field of employee communications: revitalized 
dying employee publication, prepared first employee benefit 
booklets, published supervisory newsletters, installed and 
supervised complete bulletin board program, planned exhibits 
etc. Three years experience as administrative assistant in 
industrial relations with firm famous for advanced manage- 
ment philosophy. Hold degrees in English and Foreign Trade 
(speaking knowledge of Spanish); training in business ad- 
ministration and management. Work well with people; 
experience in group work. Salary open. Reply Box 497. 





Pgrsonnet Manacer or Inpustriat RELATIONS: 6 years 
diversified personnel experience. Have managed well-rounded 
personnel program. College graduate. Age 33. Present salary 
$7600 P/A. Will relocate. Reply Box 498. 





PersonNeL Direcror: 29 years experience with engineering 
and scientific firms. Outstanding record with union contract 
administration and negotiation, implementation and ad- 
ministration of personnel policies and procedures and the 
design of recruitment and training programs. Age 45. Will 
relocate. Reply Box 499. 





Pgrsonnet-INpusTRIAL RELATIONS OR MaNaGEMENT Con- 
suttine: Age 37, 634 years college including three years 
night law school completed, 15 years Federal Government, 
broad experience in all phases of personnel administration, 
4 years supervision over multi-office organization, 6,000 
employees in five states. Seeks position with industrial or- 
ganization, handling labor relations or grievances or with 
consulting firm. Present salary $8,000. Will relocate. Resume 
upon request. Reply Box 500. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10%, discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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